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COME TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Just Reinsurance 


RPT OCOATAAN RR ADEE 


; The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 
—That’s All : an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 
: industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 


Real Money for live wires with 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hollywood, California 
William L. Vernon, President 
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PURELY MUTUAL 1929 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montpelier, Vermont 


SEVENTY-NINTH YEAR 


$122,615,356 
Liabilities 115,848,591 





Surplus, par basis (Market Value basis, $7,038,315).............. 6,766,765 
Dividends paid in 1928 3,939,539 
Insurance in force 565,606,406 


Seventy-eight years of constructive mutual policyholders’ service. 


$75,187,527 of new paid-for business issued in 1928 of which 31% was on the 
lives of old policyholders. 








Paid to policyholders since organization, $210,193,791, which, with assets to 
their credit, exceeds the premiums received by $28,294,433. 


NO NON-MEDICAL, GROUP, OR SUB-STANDARD BUSINESS WRITTEN 


Membership in this company demands evidence that the physical condition of the applicant is substantially on an equality 
with the condition of existing members at the time they were admitted. Any departure from this practice jeopardizes the equity of 
membership and is a discrimination against existing members. Medical examination is a distinct advantage to the applicant in the 
interests of his continued good health. 





A Complete Statement will be sent on request 


















































Security Mutual Casualty Co. 
Cash Assets $9,902,640 Cash Surplus $2,710,000 
Fundamentally Right Economically Operated Financially Sound 


The largest carrier in 
the United States of 


: : : | Treaty Reinsurance and Catastrophe 
ee ren Aes. i Excess Insurance on Workmens Compen- 
sation and/or Employers Liability 
All Forms of Public Liability, including 
Automobile and other Casualty Lines 


The finer jewels more often 





Inquiries Invited 


Pennsylvania Sure | 
y Surety ||| HENRY W. IVES & CO. 
Cor por ation | United States Underwriting Managers 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 75 FULTON ST., N. Y. Telephone Beekman 6727 


Joseph W. Ward, President FACULTATIVE FACILITIES ON ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
| BURGLARY, FIDELITY & SURETY 




















INSURANCE TRUSTS 


By C. Alison Scully 


Vice-President and Trust Officer National Bank of Commerce in New York 


Here is a book you need. It deals clearly, comprehensively and instructively with the most significant and out- 
standing topic in the fields of trust service and life insurance. 

Vice-president and trust officer of the National Bank of Commerce in New York, the author is also a member of 
the Bar in that city and Philadelphia; he is an expert on trust agreements; and he not only knows his subject, but 
understands how to convey his knowledge to you so that you will remember and profit by it. 

With the widespread interest in Insurance Trusts sweeping the country, life insurance agents, brokers, general 
agents and company executives cannot afford to be without an authoritative manual on the subject. The book 
also is of practical value to officers of banks and trust companies, attorneys and those business and professional 
men who require compact, definite and reliable information on trust agreements. Asa textbook, INSURANCE TRUSTS 
is especially suitable for universities, colleges, financial and banking courses and life insurance schools. Policy- 
holders too will find it useful in planning the disposition of estates. 

Get this book. It describes the making and operation of Trust established by policyholders for the handling 
of proceeds of their life insurance with bank and trust companies as Trustees. It discusses and explains funded and 
unfunded trusts, advantages of insurance trusts, mutual interests of insurance company and trustee, legal aspect of 
insurance trusts, duties of life underwriters and all phases of the question. Specimen trust forms are included, both 
revocable and irrevocable. Your copy of Insurance Trusts, (the price is only $3), should be ordered now from 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Sole Selling Agents 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Tue SPECTATOR is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 243 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter June 28, 1879, 
at the postoffice, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879. Tue Spccrator, Volume CXXIII, Number II, July 11, 1929; $4.00 per annum, 
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- The Cancer Record of 1928 


Second Only to Heart Disease As Death Cause—Mortality 
Rate for Fifty Cities Increased from 


71.6 in 1906 to 117 in 1927 


By Freperick L. Horrman, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company of America 


statistics of the Census Office for 1927, 

is now the second leading cause of death. 
Irrespective of the question whether cancer is 
on the increase or not, the fact is indisputable 
that malignant disease has within the last fifty 
years steadily gained towards the point of prior- 
ity over all other human affections save those of 
the heart which are closely interrelated with 
senility or advancing old age. The statistics for 
1928 make decidedly uncomfortable reading. In 
spite of a tremendous educational effort to inter- 
est the public in early diagnosis and qualified 
treatment, the crude death rate from cancer is 
steadily increasing. For fifty cities since 1906 
the rate has increased from 71.6 per 100,000 to 
117, the highest figure thus far on record for 
American cities collectively considered. 


(CY satis according to the preliminary 


TABLE I. CANCER IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES, 
1906-1928 


Death 
Rate 


per 
Population Cancer 100,000 
18,171,248 1 71.6 
18,688,635 é 
19,206,022 
19,723,409 
20,242,858 
20,744,686 
21,238,044 
21,751,386 
22,265,170 
22,784,933 
23,290,613 


‘ 


No. of 
cities 


LO O1END WIR DO WOO OOOH 


25,308,623 
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25,795,490 
26,281,917 
26,801,570 
27,297,071 
27,219,611 
28,457,822 
28,882,826 
29,402,301 


26,424 


Death Rate 


In the following tabulation, I am able to give 
details of 143 American cities for the two years 
1927-28. It is an impressive statement of dis- 
quieting facts which should attract the attention 
of the medical profession and all interested in 
the control of malignant affections, for the term 
“control” is more applicable to the disease than 
prevention. By control of the disease is meant 
the earliest possible qualified attention with a 
view to removing the causative factor towards 
the prolongation of life and the prevention ulti- 
mately of death from cancer. In countless cases 
this desirable result is being achieved and appar- 
ently to an increasing degree. If this is granted, 
the situation however becomes much more 
alarming since it is self evident that the tendency 
of cancer as a disease is increasing much faster 
than the tendency as indicated by the death rate. 
Anyone familiar with modern surgical practices 
and the use of radium and cauterization cannot 
but fail to grant that excellent results are ob- 
tained in many cases in which the patient sur- 
vives for years who otherwise would have fallen 
an early victim to the disease. (See two-column 
s 22-23. 


for Two Years 


table on page 


Of the 143 cities under review, 83 show an 
increase while 60 show a decline in the rate for 
1928 compared with 1927. The ten cities with 
the highest rates in the order of their import- 
ance for 1928 are as follows: 


CITIES WITH HIGHEST CANCER RECORD 1928— 
RATE PER 100,000 


Deaths 


Sem Pew Cale. c055 Seca ves 
Springfield, Ill 

Sacramento, Cal 

Atlantic City, N. J 

Quincy, Ill 

Portland, Me 

Albany, N. Y 

Pasadena, Cal 

oS ee 
Haverhill, Mass 


In connection with the foregoing, as well as 
the general tabulation of statistics by cities, it 
is necessary to point out that present day popu- 
lation estimates are largely a matter of con- 
jecture. It is always extremely difficult within 
a year of the new census to calculate population 
increases that shall be in conformity to the 
probable facts. To possibly no city does this 
apply more than to San Diego which claims a 
much larger population than given to it by the 
Census Office. I have always been reluctant to 
use other than census estimates since that would 
involve responsibility for estimates based on 
local enumerations or other calculations which 
must be accepted with extreme caution. An- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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OMEONE who has lived longer than I is 
S authority for the declaration that the first 
hundred years are the hardest. With an ob- 
servant eye on the ever mounting figure which 
marks the yearly increase of life insurance in 
force in America he might just as truly have 
said, “The first hundred billion is not so easy, 
either, even when you know how.” Now, 
however, that tremendous total is in sight. On 
or about annual convention time in September, 
the mark will have been passed and the great 
army of insurance salesmen will be hard at 
the task of signing up the second hundred 
billion and at the same time conserving the 
amount already on the books. 

x= * * 

N fact, that aim and purpose is the theme 

which will motivate the national convention 
when it meets in Washington, D. C., on Wed- 
nesday, September 25. This meeting will mark 
an important epoch in the history of life in- 
surance in America. Great men have built 
great institutions in the steady upward climb 
to the hundred billion mark and the names 
of these men will be remembered with fitting 
respect at the convention which takes official 
cognizance of the achievements recorded. At 
the same time a well equipped legion of the 
keenest insurance men the world has ever pro- 
duced will go forward toward the next big mile- 
stone. 

+ * * 
HE September convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, by the 
way, is expected to draw record attendance. 
Already reservations for rooms in the May- 
flower hotel, convention headquarters, are being 
arranged. Those planning to attend are re- 
quested to communicate with A. L. Baldwin, 
chairman, hotel reservations committee, Union 
Trust building, Washington, D. C. 
x * * 
2 eyo month brings to a conclusion the 
campaign to raise $100,000 for a fund to 
known as the Edward A. Woods Foundation, 
the income from which will go to support 
the American College of Life Underwriters. 
Insurance men of the country who have con- 
tributed to this worthy movement have the 
dual satisfaction of having done honor to one 
whose vision was largely responsible for the 
formation of the college and of lending their 
aid to an institution which has already done 
much to elevate the tone of life insurance 
underwriting. 
x * * 
YICE-President C. I. D. Moore of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of California is author of an_ interesting 
travelogue describing his impressions of the 
Carlsbad Caverns, the most recent discovery 
in the way of natural wonders located near 
Carlsbad, New Mexico. The article was pub- 
lished in the Pacific Mutual News for July. 
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HE Fearon-Stone bill, which becomes effec- 
tive in New York State on September 1, 
may not be called a “compulsory” measure, 
but if it works out as its adherents expect it 
will prove compulsory in fact if not in name. 
Briefly, it is simply an adaptation of the Stone 
Plan which was inaugurated by Edward C. 
Stone, United States manager of the Employers’ 
Liability, several years ago. It requires that 
owners of motor vehicles must be able to dem- 
onstrate financial responsibility amounting to 
$5000 for injury to one person, $10,000 for in- 
jury to two or more persons and $1000 for dam- 
age to property after a judgment has been ren- 
dered against them or a conviction obtained by 
reason of their operation of their vehicles. 
Also, an owner who leaves the scene of an acci- 
dent in which he is involved without reporting 
or an owner who is found guilty of driving 
while intoxicated must furnish proof of finan- 
cial responsibility. 
* * x 
O far, so good. What will the man who, up 
to the present time, has not carried insur- 
ance do under the new law? Will he carry in- 
surance, or will he take a chance? Cold rea- 
son would appear to argue that if he is so care- 
less about consequences to others as to drive 
without insurance now, the mere appearance of 
another law on the statute books will not 
change his habits. Presumably, the man who 
does not now carry insurance, though he rec- 
ognizes its value, is a bad moral hazard from 
an underwriter’s viewpoint unless he is wealthy 
enough to be able to meet all claims against 
him. Will the fact that he applies for insur- 
ance under the new law make him a better moral 
hazard? Of course, it will put him in the posi- 
tion of being able to settle claims for injury or 
damages for which he is liable and so may 
work out all right from the injured party’s 
standpoint, but how about the insurance angle? 
If he is a bad moral risk now, he will continue 
to be a bad moral risk and, collectively, can be- 
come a prolific source of claims even though a 
source of additional premium volume. 
oe oe 
HE operation of the new law in the country 
districts of the Empire State will be an- 
other “noble experiment.” The farmer, as a 
class, does not now carry public liability and 
property damage insurance, at least in the dis- 
tricts with which I, personally, am familiar. 
This is partly due to lack of realization of re- 
sponsibility and partly to a feeling that he can- 
not afford to pay the premium. Will the law 
change the farmer’s status in the former in- 
stance or alter it materially in the latter? 
+ ee 


2 apres reaction of the public to the provisions 
of the new law has been such that it may 
well be considered a popular enactment. From 
an insurance underwriter’s angle the practical 
operation is anticipated as a problem. 


js all started when the personnel manager, 

who has an eye for beauty, hired a new 
stenographer for the editorial department and 
placed her directly opposite the all too sus- 
ceptible young man at the copy desk. Perhaps 
it was the heat, but anyway, when I looked 
over his shoulder I witnessed the following 
dramatization of “Twixt Love and Duty Torn.” 


Soft hair framing a placid brow 
-.* COMMISSIONS ARE HIGHER 
N 


White hands flitting over lightning keys 
KENTUCKY BUILDS PARK WITH IN- 
SURANCE FEES 


Her smile is simply agonizing 
HARTFORD’S OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Believe me, boy, she has the goods 


AGENTS GATHER AT BRETTON 
WOODS 


I wonder had I dare accoster 
WHEELING FIRE JOINS CRUM & 
FORSTER 


Perhaps she has a date tonight 
STATE -FILES BRIEF IN VA. RATE 
FIGHT 


She probably lives in Asbury Park 
SAN FRANCISCO BLUE GOOSE LARK 


Gotta play bridge anyhow with Mabel 
COMMISSIONERS MEET AT TORONTO 
IF ABLE 


HE colossal new Atlantic City Convention 

Hall and Municipal Auditorium, so 
colossal, indeed, that the Colossus of Clout, 
Babe Ruth, could not hit a baseball with suffi- 
cient force to drive it from one end of the 
building to the other, is to be supplied with 
fire prevention devices by the American La 
France and Foamite Corporation. How the 
building will be heated for late fall conventions 
has not been disclosed but it would seem like 
carrying coals to Newcastle to install hot air 
in the place. 

*x* * * 

OMMISSIONER John E. Sullivan of 

New Hampshire is one of the most fearless 
and outspoken officials in the country so it is 
not surprising that he should speak his mind 
in open meeting about the independent ad- 
justing bureau proposed at the last meeting of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Commissioner Sullivan, in a speech before the 
New England Agents at Bretton Woods, put 
himself on record as being opposed to the plan 
sponsored by Paul L. Haid, president of the 
Continental Insurance Company, which was 
endorsed by most of the board members. How- 
ever, since both Mr. Haid and Commissioner 
Sullivan are as one in regarding adjustr 
of vital importance to the welfare of the 
ness, it is likely that they will yet see eye t 
on am ultimate scheme for improving the 
situation. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
rice for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
Soar Dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PuBLISHERS 
243 West 39TH Street, New York 
Arthur L. J. Smith 
President 


Loughton T. Smith 
Vice-President and General Manager 
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Harry W. Barnard Robert 

Second Vice-President Treasurer 
W. H. Vallar Sholto D. Kirk 

Secretary Assistant Treasurer 


Fred. B. Humphrey 
Assistant Secretary 
Robert W. Blake, a Editor; Thomas J. V. 
Cullen, Statistician; Ralph Reed Wolfe, Assistant 
Editor; Robert W. Sheehan, Assistant Editor. 
Telephone, Pennsylvania 0080 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Telephone, Wabash 0531 


Sole Selling Agents in America for the publications 
of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England. 
Copyright, 1929, by The Spectator Company, New York 
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Co-ordinating Insurance 
Bureaus 

HE passion for forming organiza- 

tions within the insurance business 


.seems to have abated in recent months 


and in its place has developed a creditable 
tendency to merge various governing bu- 
reaus whose purposes are more or less 
similar. The situation is comparable to 
the current problem which the Federal 
Government is facing at Washington 
where bureaucracy has grown to a point 
where it tends to defeat its own ends. 
The President is at the moment consid- 
ering a complete reorganization of Fed- 
eral bureaus with the idea in mind of 
simplifying the machinery and eliminat- 
ing duplication and unnecessary detail. 
The most outstanding and timely ex- 
ample of this movement in the insurance 
business is the consolidation of certain 
bureaus and organizations in the casualty 
field. A few months ago the office of F. 
Robertson Jones at Number One Park 
Ave., New York, housed the secretary- 
treasurer of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Publicity Bureau; today it is, in ad- 
dition, the headquarters of the Casualty 
Executives Association, of which Mr. 
Jones has been made general manager, 
and also the future scene of activities 
heretofore carried on by the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House of Chicago, 


which was recently liquidated. 


Accordingly, one organization, under a 
gle head, will henceforth act as the 
2tchdog of the stock casualty compan- 
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ies in respect to the constant tide of leg- 
islation inimical to their interests and 
doubtless will be able to perform these 
duties with greater efficiency and preci- 
sion than the three organizations, acting 
individually, could muster. But the pos- 
sibilities of such an organization greatly 
exceed the limits of that particular field, 
widespread though its activities are. The 
Casualty & Surety Executives Associa- 
tion, by reason of its concentrated power 
and inclusive membership, will doubtiess 
become a constructive, as well as a de- 
fensive organization, and will develop into 
a prime factor in the growth of casualty 
insurance, its entry into new fields, and 
the increase of its scope and service in 
fields in which it is already active. 

This development in the casualty busi- 
ness, and the extension of the theory in 
other classes of insurance, is to be com- 
mended and encouraged. But in combin- 
ing and coordinating the activities of vari- 
ous bureaus one important distinction 
must be maintained. There are organiza- 
tions which are concerned with the non- 
competitive phases of the business, and 
organizations which are engaged in the 
solution of competitive questions. The 
history of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is an object lesson in what 
an insurance organization may undertake 
to regulate and what it may best choose 
to leave alone. 





Cancer Death Rate Grows 
ENSUS office data indicate that can- 

_’ cer is now the second leading cause 
of death in the United States. The aver- 
age rate for over a hundred American 
cities was I17 per 100,000 population in 
1927 as compared with 71.6 in 1906. Ma- 
lignant disease is a stronger ally of the 
Grim Reaper in 1928 than it was fifty 
years ago, and this in spite of the won- 
ders of modern medical science. These 
points, together with much other valu- 
able data are brought out in a feature ar- 
ticle by Dr. Hoffman in this issue of THE 
SPECTATOR. 

Every life agent in the country should 
read the article referred to as well as all 
other such pertinent publications having 
to do with subjects so closely related to 
the business of life insurance. It is not 
our suggestion that the agent seize this 
alarming collection of death rate data and 


5 


use it as the means of scaring up a few 
extra applications nor it is likely that they 
will do so. As a matter of fact, instead of 
being enveloped in an aroma of. tube 
roses, as might have been the case back 
in the early days, the 1929 insurance sales- 
man is more likely to prove just the op- 
posite. Sometimes too much so, it would 
seem. “Everything is just perfect in this 
best of all worlds,” is about the attitude 
exemplified by the well trained men of to- 
day. Still, death and poverty continue to 
remain on the scene and all our optimism 
cannot alter the potent influence of either 
on this world we live in. 

It is fitting, however, that the public 
should know—and that they should learn 
through the life insurance agents—the 
true situation regarding the cancer hazard 
and all that is being done by life insurance 
companies to combat its ravage. Truly 
the finest service ever performed by any 
institution has been the war on cancer and 
tuberculosis as ‘waged by the leading life 
companies. Its story is one every agent 
should be proud to relate, but first it is es- 
sential that he apprise himself of the re- 
lated facts. This, as suggested before, 
comes with reading authoritative writings 
such as is published as the leading article 
in this issue. 





Growth of Industrial Insurance 
NFORMATION appearing in THE 
SPECTATOR of June 20, regarding the 
growth of the industrial business refutes 
conclusively the cry of the alarmists that 
the saturation point in this form of life 
insurance has been reached, writes 
Samuel Patrick, Boston industrial agent 
connected with John Hancock. In a let- 
ter addressed to THe Spectator, he 
Says: 

Your article illustrating the steady increase, 
year after year, of the amount of industrial in- 
surance in force, shows how ignorant of its un- 
limited possibilities are those who decry it, or 
how firmly it is entrenched in the lives of the 
common people. In New England, particularly, 
there has been a steady growth and increase in 
industrial life insurance; notwithstanding the 
disturbances in the textile and other manufac- 
turing business. Although the Massachusetts 
statutes limit the amount of non-medical in- 
surance that may be issued on one life to about 
one-half the amount permitted in other New 
England States, the Massachusetts industrial 
agencies still maintain their standing among 
those who lead in the country. So long as the 
present tendency toward instalment buying re- 


Editorial 
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mains in force, and it bids fair to remain with 
us permanently, just so long will weekly pre- 
mium life insurance continue to prosper and in- 
crease. 


The Half Year’s Fire Losses 


LTHOUGH the fire loss in June last 
in the United States and Canada, as 
computed by the Journal of Commerce, 
exceeded that in June, 1928, by over $15,- 
000,000, the total loss for the first haif of 
the current year is given as $163,774,800 
against $175,048,800 in the corresponding 
period last year. While it is unfortunate 
that the June loss should show such a rise, 
the average monthly loss thus far this 
year compared well with losses for the 
same period in both 1927 and 1928. If, 
therefore, the monthly losses during the 
remainder of the year show as well as, or 
better than, in the same months of 1928 
the total for the year will be represented 
by the sum which should yield an under- 
writing profit to the fire insurance com- 
panies. 





San Francisco Life Men 
Elect Officers 


Frank P. Ebertz Named New Presi- 
dent of Underwriters Association 
at Annual Meeting 

San Francisco, CauiF., July 8—Frank P. 
Ebertz, general agent for the National Life In- 
surance Company of Vermont in San Francisco, 
was elected president of the San Francisco Life 
Underwriters Association at the annual meeting 
recently. Ebertz succeeds Clarence W. Peter- 
son, who brought to a close one of the most 
successful years of the organization. Clark A. 
Moore, associate general agent for the A<tna 
Life, was elected first vice-president; Karl A. 
Brackett, general agent for the John Hancock 
Mutual, was selected second vice-president; D. 
E. Mooney of the Canada Life was elected sec- 
retary, and I. E. Hervin of the Metropolitan 
was re-elected treasurer. 

The new executive committee consists of the 
officers and C. W. Hollenbaugh, Western 
States ; Otto Langpaap, West Coast Life; Oscar 
C. Le Bart, New England Mutual; Baldo Ivan- 
covich, Equitable Life of New York; P. M. 
Jost, Sun Life; Rolla B. Watt, Midland Mu- 
tual; A. Lenox Uhler, Lincoln National Life; 
and Sydney H. Abrams, Mutual Benefit Life. 





App-a-Week Clubman for Eight 
Years 
O. W. Veth of the White & Odell agency 
‘for the Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company of Minneapolis, has recently passed 
the eight-year mark as a member of the com- 
pany’s App-A-Week Club. 


Editorial 


San Francisco Managers 
Organize 





New Association, Similar to One Just 
Formed in New York, Started 
in Coast City 

San Francisco, Cauir. July 9.—Executives 
of life insurance companies in San Francisco 
have perfected a new and important organiza- 
tion to be known as the San Francisco General 
Agents’ and Managers’ Association, which will 
co-operate with the present San Francisco Life 
Underwriters Association in all constructive 
programs for the development of the business 
and its services to the public. In insurance 
circles the new organization is looked upon as 





one of the most important progressive steps to 
be taken in behalf of the insurance buying pub- 
lic. 

Sponsored by the San Francisco Underwrit- 
ers Association and brought about through the 
efforts of Past President C. W. Peterson of 
that body and his fellow officers, the new asso- 
ciation has brought together a large number of 
company officials in the city. Peterson has been 
named temparory president, D. E. Mooney of 
the Canada Life, vice-president, and Karl L. 
Brackett of the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
secretary and treasurer. 

This organization was formed about the same 
time that managers of the Metropolitan dis- 
trict were launching a similar association. 








ones. 











WHAT A MAN! 


Remember Achilles, the redoubtable warrior 
of Homer’s Iliad, whose one vulnerable spot 
was his heel? So formidable was he that his 
poet-creator said of him: 


“Achilles absent, was Achilles still.” 


There are thousands of men of 
whom the same may be said 
today. They are those who be- 
lieved in adequate life insur- 
ance protection, and though 
they have been removed they 
are providing for their loved 


Even in absence they make 
their presence felt. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Associated Life Companies 
Incorporate 


New Organization to Group 
Several Prominent Southern 
Insurance Companies 


Caldwell & Company Sponsors 





Inter-Southern, Southeastern and 
Other Life Insurers to Come 


Under Single Direction 





Organization of a $20,000,000 holding com- 
pany to acquire controlling interests in several 
of the leading southern life insurance com- 
panies, is announced by Caldwell & Company, 
New York, investment bankers, who will finance 
the plan to bring the separate companies into 
one co-operative group. 


The holding company, to be known as 
Associated Life Companies, Inc., will begin 
with a_ paid-in capital of approximately 


$6,000,000 and with substantial stock interests 
in the Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company 
of Louisville, Ky., and the Southeastern Life 
Insurance Company of Greenville, S.C. Other 
Southern life insurance companies, according 
to the plan of organization, will be included 
in the group from time to time as its operations 
are developed. 

Each company in the group will retain its 
identity in every respect, with the same officers 
and directors and the same scope of operations 
as before. Through close co-operation, the 
separate companies will be able to effect large 
economies in various departments of their 
business and to give greater protection and 
broader service to policy holders. The entire 
resources of the holding company will in effect 
be back of each company. 

Associated Life Companies, Inc., has been 
organized under Delaware laws and will main- 
tain offices in Nashville. Louisville, and New 


York. Capital stock will consist of 1,000,000 
shares of no par common. The board of direc- 
tors will include a number of prominent 


southern insurance and business men, including . 


Rogers Caldwell, president of Caldwell & Com- 
pany; C. G. Arnett, president of the Inter- 
Southern Life Insurance Company; C. O. 
Hilford, president of the Southeastern Life 
Insurance Company; and Henry Almstedt, of 
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Almstedt Brothers, investment brokers, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Through the sponsorship of Caldwell & 
Company, Associated Life Companies, Inc., will 
have the benefit of financial direction which 
has been instrumental in the development of 
life insurance companies of the South and 
Middle West, having approximately $1,500,000,- 
000 of insurance in force at the present time. 


Developing a Trust Business 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany Issues Publication Containing 
Valuable Information on New 
Phase of Business 

Of especial interest to the banking fraternity 
is a report just issued by the Policyholders 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company entitled, “Soliciting Wills, 
Trusts and Estates,’ which describes at some 
length a few of the methods which are being 
employed in expanding the services offered by 
the trust department of a financial institution, 
and discusses the increasing tendency to defi- 
nitely solicit trust business on an energetic and 
scientifically planned basis. 

The report gives the results of a survey 
which was undertaken to discover what effect 
increased competition has had on the methods 
of financial institutions in developing this type 
of business. Along the line of organization 
for trust development such topics are considered 
as the selection, training and compensation of 
trust solicitors, the training of institutional 
personnel for trust solicitation, and the develop- 
ment and follow-up of prospects. 

Another section of the report is entitled, 
“Co-operation with Insurance Underwriters,” 
and reveals the contacts which trust officers 
are making with local insurance men on a co- 
operative basis, together with the leads which 
develop these. It discusses the 
extent to which trust departments are adver- 
tising their life insurance trusts and the media 
which are being used. The report concludes 
with a summary of the major selling points 
which are being stressed by representative in- 


from also 


stitutions in building up clientele for their 
trust services. 
Copies of “Soliciting Wills, Trusts and 


Estates” may be secured by addressing the 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, One Madison avenue, 
New York City. 





Outlook for 1929 Uncertain, 
Says Ayres 


American Life Convention 
President Warns Against 
Seasonal Laxity 





Points to May, June Records 





Unsettled Conditions Still Prevailing 
in Spots, He Says, But Has 
Confidence in Administration 





The next ninety days will largely determine 
whether 1929 will be a good or just an ordinary 
business year in the opinion of Clarence L. 
Ayres, president of the American Life Con- 
vention, an organization that includes in its 
membership 140 of the prominent life insurance 
companies of this country and Canada. 

Mr. Ayres bases his views of the business 
outlook for the coming quarter on reports 
from the field forces of his own company, the 
American Life Insurance Company of Detroit, 
Mich., and on information obtained from other 
life insurance companies as well as the opinions 
of leaders in basic industries. 

For many years life insurance sales have 
been regarded as an excellent barometer for 
American business and the fact that during 
May and through June there has been a slowing 
up in the volume of new business being written 
by the life insrance companies may be accepted 
as an indication that general business condi- 
tions probably could be better, according to Mr. 
Ayres. 

“The average business man will be compelled 
to work considerably harder during the next 
quarter of this year if he hopes to retain the 
volume of business that he has enjoyed in 
the past,’ Mr. Ayres said in discussing the 
business outlook for July, August and Septem- 
ber. “The time has arrived, in my opinion, 
when hard work and determination to win 
against any obstacle will prove their worth. 
Business men generally will decide how much 
business they obtain by how hard they strive 
for it in the days to come. 

“We in insurance during the past few weeks 
have found an increasing sales resistance in 
some sections of the country, but those sales- 
men who worked hardest have been able to 
maintain their volume of new business. Others 
who didn’t apply the same resourcefulness and 
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energy to their solicitations haven’t done so 
well. 

“For the first five months of this year new 
life insurance production approximated $5,500,- 
000,000 or about 5.5 per cent above the volume 
for the same period in 1928, but it is very 
significant that in May there was a 2.3 per 
cent decrease. The final reports for June 
are not yet available but unless there was a 
very decided gain recorded in the last few 
days of the month I am sure that the slacken- 
ing manifest in May has continued. The big 
slump in recent weeks was in the placing of 
group insurance. For May the drop in that 
class of business was 46 per cent, while new 
ordinary and industrial showed gains. How- 


ever, the ordinary increase was below the 
average for the first five months. 

“In other dominant industries there are con- 
flicting elements that may be interpreted either 
optimistically or otherwise—depending very 
largely on personal views. 

“It is these conflicting elements which I be- 
lieve make the next ninety days the most 
significant in recent months. The business 
pendulum can swing either way, and for that 
reason all of us must be prepared to give the 
very best that is in us, not only for our own 
interest but for the good of the country gener- 
ally. Insurance companies are urging their 
agents to forget that these are “dog days” 
and to redouble their efforts to keep production 


records up to the high mark that was set in 
1928 and surpassed in the first four months 
of this year. 

“Generally speaking there is every reason 
why business conditions in this country should 
continue excellent. The stabilizing influence 
of President Hoover’s administration of affairs 
at Washington alone should assure our future, 
while the outlook for improvement interna- 
tionally has not been so bright in a very long 
time. It is true, however, that many lines have 
not yet responded to the acceleration they should 
have received with the final arrival of hot 
weather. The net result is that the outlook 
for the country generally is somewhat uncertain. 
There is hard work ahead for all of us.” 





Philadelphia Life Insurance 
District Changes 





One by One Leading Agencies Are 
Moving Westward Out of Old- 
Time Environment 

PHILADELPHIA, July 9.—Philadelphia life 
insurance men are following the general trend 
of business in the Quaker City of moving west- 
ward. Where a few years ago—even a year 
ago—most of the large agencies were in the 
insurance district around Fourth street, today 
finds most of the offices quite a few blocks 
further west. 

Several weeks ago the four agencies of the 
Equitable of New York, merged into one large 
agency, moved into the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
building. And now the announcement is made 
that the Philadelphia agency of the Provident 
Mutual Life, which has always been located 
around Fourth and Chestnut streets, is to move 
on August 15th from its present quarters in 
the old home office of the company at Fourth 
and Chestnut streets to the Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia building, Broad and Walnut streets. 
When the Provident agency moves it will leave 
the Penn Mutual Life the only large agency 
in the insurance district. 


Large Personal Producer Joins 
Taylor Agency 

Solon Schiller, one of the leading life insur- 
ance producers of the country, has joined the 
Taylor Agency of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York in the Lefcourt Na- 
tional Building at Fifth avenue and Forty- 
third street, New York city. 

Mr. Schiller has been an outstanding factor 
in the business since 1921—his capacity for 
work is shown from the following record: 
In the month of April, in which there were 
twenty working days, he wrote thirty-three 
applications for a total of $262,000. In May 
(twenty-three working days) he obtained twen- 
ty-three applications totaling $241,000. In June, 
with twenty-two working days, he wrote thirty- 
four applications for a total of $298,000. Com- 
plete total for three months amounting to ninety 
applications in sixty-five working days and 
$801,000 of insurance paid for—an average of 
$8900 per application. 
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policy-holders Insured for 
over 634 Billions. 





Its assets amounted to over 


114 Billion Dollars. 


COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Nylic Public Service 


Life Insurance is ‘public service.” 


It helps individuals to save and insures their life values against loss 
by death or by total and permanent disability. 


In order to earn interest on the policy-holders’ savings, it loans money 
to home-owners, to railroads, to owners of city buildings, to public 
utility companies, to the United States government, and to states, 


Probably no other institution serves our people singly and collectively, 
both as private individuals and as citizens, in so many vital ways. 


A company’s usefulness to the community is, therefore, largely meas- 
ured by the number of people protected, the amount of insurance in 
force and the amount of its invested assets. 


As of January 1, 1929, the New 
York Life had about 2 Million 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
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Report Good Business in 
Baltimore 





Forty to Sixty Per Cent Gains Shown 
by Agencies of Three Leading 
Life Insurance Companies 

BALTIMORE, Mp., July 9—The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company’s local office reports 
an increase of approximately 40 per cent in 
business the first half of this year, having 
written $1,753,000 in paid-for business, compared 
with $1,225,000 for the same period of last 
year. A special drive was made during June 
for paid-for business, which resulted in that 
month being the largest the company has ever 
had in Maryland, with paid-for business of 
$501,500. William H. Wootton and F. B. Ad- 
dison are general agents of the company. 


The local agency of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance- Company is about $700,000 
ahead of the same period of last year in the 
amount of paid-for business written during the 
first six months. This makes the biggest first 
six months in the history of the Baltimore of- 
fice. During May the office produced over 
$500,000 in paid-for business, according to 
Warran K. Magruder, general agent. 


Business of the local agency of the A®tna 
Life Insurance Company for the first six 
months of this year, shows an increase of 67 
per cent in the amount of paid-for business 
written over the same period of last year. 

May was. the largest month the Baltimore 
office has had since he has been in charge of it, 
according to Friend L. Wells, general agent, 
over $1,000,000 in paid-for business having been 
written during that month. 


Keane-Patterson Opens New Branch 
flice 

The new “Bronx Division” branch of the 
Keane-Patterson Agency, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, which was opened 
unannounced the Ist of March, 1929, has proven 
to be well established, having done $750,000 
business during its first four months. This is 
the second branch office of this organization 
which started in August, 1925. Charles Alpern 
is manager of the new office, which is located 
at 566 Courtlandt avenue, Bronx, New York. 


Increase for Year Was $5,884,061 

R. H. Keffer, general agent of the A£tna 
Life Insurance Company at 100 William street, 
New York city, has announced that the 100 
William street agency paid for $3,403,450 dur- 
ing the month of June, 1929, as compared to 
$2,727,000 for the month of June, 1928, an in- 
crease of $676,450. The total business paid by 
this agency for the year 1929 to July 1 was 
$21,607,808 as compared to $15,723,747 for the 
same period in 1928, an increase of $5,884,061. 


Warren H. Preble Made Manager 


The Home Life Insurance Company of New 
York have announced the appointment of War- 
ren H. Preble as manager at Boston. 
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Life Gains in Connecticut 


Nearly One Hundred Million 
Increase for All Companies 


Over 1927 





Comparative Production Data 





Connecticut Companies Issued Larger 
Average Policies But Figure 
for Total Dropped 





The average ordinary life insurance policy 
issued in Connecticut during 1928 was $2,751, 
a decrease of $127 from the average life in- 
surance policy issued during 1927, according 
to statistics contained in the annual life and 
casualty report covering the business of 1928 
which has just been released by Insurance 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham. The 
average ordinary life insurance policy issued 
by the Connecticut life insurance companies 
in Connecticut was much larger than for all 
companies doing business in this State, being 
$4,368, in contrast to $3,971 for the same com- 
panies in 1927, a gain of $397. 

Connecticut life insurance companies, how- 
ever, wrote less business in Connecticut in 
1928 than in 1927, fewer policies but for larger 
amounts having been issued than previously. 
They issued $51,122,784 in ordinary life in- 
surance in 1928 and $52,336,377 in 1927, while 
the other companies issued $126,806,783 in 1928 
and $119,352,238 in 1927. 


The totai amount-of ordinary life insurance 
in force in Connecticut at the end of 1928 was 
$1,109,923,232, an increase of $98,797,666 over 
1927. Of this amount, $315,291,120 was held 
by Connecticut companies. 

The amount of group insurance issued in 
Connecticut during 1928 was $65,804,651, an 
increase of $14,480,543 over 1927. Of this total, 
$38,419,857 was issued by Connecticut com- 
panies. The total amount of group insurance 
in force in all companies in Connecticut rose 
from $148,646,700 to $176,945,369, an increase 
of $28,298,669 over 1927. The total of the 
Connecticut companies alone was $132,076,789 
at the end of 1928. 

Industrial insurance written in Connecticut 
in 1928 totaled $83,095,432, as compared with 
$77,437,278 for 1927, and the industrial in- 
surance in force increased from $387,883,954 
in 1927 to $419,171,301 in 1928. No Connecticut 
company writes this class of business. 

Other salient facts indicated in the life in- 
surance report are: 

Connecticut life insurance companies wrote 
28.73 per cent of the ordinary life insurance 
written in Connecticut during 1928. 

They wrote 24.45 of the ordinary life in- 
surance business written by the companies re- 
porting to the Insurance Department during 
1928. 

Connecticut life companies carry 13.20 per 
cent of all ordinary business reporting to the 
Insurance Department in force as of December 





Advocates Annual Payment 
Method 


Eureka - Maryland Official Claims 
Public Actually Prefers Single 
Payment Plan 

BALTIMORE, June 10.—Agents will find it 
just as easy to write policies on an annual 
payment plan as splitting them up into semi- 
annual and quarterly payments, in the opinion 
of J. T. Mohan, superintendent of the agencies 
of the Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corpora- 
tion. “Many agents make the mistake of think- 
ing it is better to make the payments small 
while, as a matter of fact, most men prefer 
to make one payment a year and have it over 
with instead of being compelled to make several 
payments a year,” he declared. 





“We are of the opinion that many policies 
that are sold on the quarterly premium basis 
could, and should be sold on an annual, or 
at least a semi-annual basis. A couple of 
agencies reporting in total $955,260 paid for, 
have a joint new premium on this business 
of $18,247.10, whereas, two other agencies have 
a paid for of $862,280, and have a joint new 
premium of $20,839.18 on their volume. 


“Don’t be afraid to ask for an annual pre- 
mium, no matter what the size of the policy. 
The larger the policy, the greater the saving 
to the insured through the payment of an annual 
premium; the smaller the policy the greater 
the annoyance to the agency, the insured, and 
the corporation, and the greater the expense 
through the payment of a quarterly: premium. 
You have a good article, second to none; ask 
for the annual premium.” 


Continental Life Passes Hundred 
Million Mark 

Announcement is made by President Ed Mays 
that the Continental Life Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has passed the hundred million 
dollar mark of life insurance in force, the ex- 
act amount of business on the books as of June 
30, 1929, being $100,107,095. 

The company’s written usiness for the month 
of June was $2,610,557, or a gain of 30.2 per 
cent over the same month of last year. 








31, 1928, and carry 28.41 of all ordinary busi- 
ness in force in Connecticut as of December 
31, 1928. They also carry 40.09 of the group 
insurance reporting to the Insurance Depart- 
ment for the year ending December 31, 1928, 
as well as 74.64 per cent of the group in- 
surance in force in Connecticut as of December 
31, 1928. 

The net gain in surplus for the life com- 
panies reporting to the Connecticut Insurance 
Department was $55,183,852.58 at the end of 
1928. Of this figure, $11,599,525.97 was for 
Connecticut companies. 


Of the 41 life companies reporting to the 
Insurance Department, only five showed a de- 
crease in surplus during 1928. One was the 
Hartford Life Insurance Company, which exists 
merely to liquidate its Safety Fund Department. 
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Royalty Joins Agency Ranks 


Prince Droutzkoy, of Russia’s Oldest Nobility, Now 
Salesman With Prudential Insurance 


Fr 


ey 


TIRED business man sat recently in 
A his downtown New York office rumin- 

ating on the injustice of the general 
scheme of life, the system that made it 
mandatory for him to “stick around” in the 
heat when he might be out on the links in 
pursuit of the elusive ball, or up at the Polo 
Grounds rooting for young Melvin Ott, the 
Giant’s new home run maestro. 

He frowned at the intrusion when his 
stenographer entered and announced a visitor. 
“An insurance man to see you,” she smiled, 
offering a card. “Won't see him,” he declared 
with the finality of a man who knows what 
he is doing. “Don’t want his card.” 

The secretary smiled again. “But this,’ she 
said, “is an unusual card.” 

The T.B.M. took the pasteboard with the 
gruff comment that it would have to be to 
interest him. Thereon he read: “Prince Alexis 
Droutzkoy.” 

He grimaced. “Those fellows have a lot 
of tricks,” he said, “but I never saw this one 
used before. Show him in.” 

But the T.B.M. was mistaken. There was 
no trick, no subterfuge, about it. The caller 
was indeed a prince and he was selling life 


al Company 


insurance. He was, as he explained, rep- 
resenting the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, through its Stuyvesant Agency, 
located in the Graybar Building. He is a recent 
acquisition to the staff and, as far as records 
can divulge, he is the first prince of the blood 
to select this profession for his life’s work. 

Prince Droutzkoy was born in Petrograd, 
Russia, and was educated in that city. He is 
a direct descendant of Prince Ruric, who 
founded the Russian Empire in 862 A.D. 

His highness served in the Russian Army 
during the world war and when he was twenty 
years old was with Kolchak and the White 
Army during the Revolution. He was im- 
prisoned in Siberia in the fall of 1919, where 
he remained until the summer of 1920. He 
had also been imprisoned by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in December, 1917, and again at the end 
of 1920 in the ancient monasteries of Simbirsk, 
from which the priests and monks had been 
driven. Prince Droutzkoy also fought amidst 
the partisans of the remains of the White Army 
in the Caucasus under the leadership of General 
Dennikine. 

He managed to conceal himself in the moun- 
tains until 1922 when he escaped from Russia 














Prince Alexis Droutzkoy 


through the northern ports, and made his way 
to Europe, where he spent most of his time in 
France, Austria and Germany. . While in 
Europe, friends smuggled some of his an- 
tiques and valuables to him. 

He left for the United States in the fall 
of 1925, where after a while he entered the 
Columbia University School of Business in 
New York City. 


New Agency Opens 
Service Insurors, Incorporated, a general in- 
surance agency, has been organized by Charles 
M. Scissors, for many years connected with the 
A. Yayitz Insurance Agency at St. Louis, Mo. 
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| 50 UNION SQUARE 


Policyholders First: 


We have pointed with pride to Guardian 
progress, strikingly evidenced by a 100% growth 
in six short years, with a steady rise through the 
ranks of leading American Life Insurance Com- 


The main basis for this progress is Guardian 
service to policyholders. 
company becomes such by virtue of truly serving 
| those whose patronage determines its progress. 
| 


The truly progressive 


June has been set aside as a month of special 
service to Guardian policyholders. 
' copy of Service—Policyholders’ Month Issue, 
and you will learn much of interest to you as to 
the privileges of fellow-membership in the 


Ask for a 


om 





| THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
| COMPANY of AMERICA 


| “The Company that Guards and Serves” 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Explains New Tools 


Vice-Pres. Williams’ Address 
to Union Central Life 
Agents 








Discusses New Settlement 
Option 





Stresses Sales Value of New Rate 
Book Supplement—Why Life 
Insurance Is Favored 





One the highlights of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Convention at Los Angeles was Vice- 
President Geo. L. Williams’ address in which 
he announced a number of new selling tools 
available to Union Central agents. The new 
tools consisted of a new settlement option, new 
policy and a rafe book supplement in which 
dividends were quoted to age 65. 

Mr. Williams pointed out the tremendous 
sales assistance which the dividend quotations 
would mean to Union Central agents, calling at- 
tention to the fact that if dividends were left 
at interest on policies issued at early ages by 
age 65 the accumulated dividends alone would 
be greater than the total premiums paid in and 
the cash value would be net profit to the policy- 
holder over and above the protection enjoyed 
during the years the policy has been in force. 

He also called attention to the sales value of 
the new rate book supplement which shows not 
only the amount of dividends accumulated at 
interest on all important policies by ages 60 and 
65 but also the number of years required to 
mature as endowments the various forms of 
life policies by leaving dividends with the com- 
pany for that purpose the new rate book sup- 
plement, which was passed out to the conven- 
tion delegates, also shows the amount of dividend 
accumulations on Union Central personal life 
income policies at ages 60 and 65. 

In announcing the new policy, which is an 
endowment at 75, Mr. Williams pointed out that 
life insurance is coming to be used more and 
more for investment purposes, recalling that in 
1910, of the three hundred and ten millions of 
policy proceeds paid out, only 47 per cent was 
paid to living policyholders whereas the per- 
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UNION CENTRAL LEADERS 


Vice-President Charles Hommeyer, President Jesse R. Clark, Jr., and Vice-President 
George L. Williams 


centage has steadily increased since that time Warns Against Over-Exertion 


until 1927 when of the billion and a half paid 
out by life insurance companies, 59 per cent was 
paid to living policyholders. 

The new settlement option announced has 
been designed to meet a new need, Mr. Wil- 
liams pointed out. He declared that the com- 
plexities of modern life make it difficult for 
the young man to reach an independent finan- 
cial status at an early age. Consequently, he 
declared, girls are marrying men in the thirties 
rather than taking the chance of ruining the 
opportunity of a career for the man of their 
natural choice of their own age. The speaker 
said that the only way to avert this unhappy 
situation was for the father to purchase life 
insurance which in case of his death could be 
used to provide an income for his son or 
daughter until the time the son or the daughter’s 
husband reached the point in life when he would 
be earning an income sufficient to make him 


financially independent. The new settlement 


option would meet this particular need, he said. 
The option provides that the income may be 
paid in installments of $100, $75 or $50 a month 
from ages 20 to 30. 


Speakers at Union Central Life Convention, Jerome Clark, Supt. of Agencies; W. Howard Clark, Secretary; Dr. Wm. Muhlbrg, Medical 
Director and James Elton Bragg, Manager 


Philadelphia Agency 





Dr. Hammer, of New York Life, 
Gives Safe and Sane Rules for 
Vacation Conduct 


Loafing may be just as important and pleas- 
ant a part of our summer vacation as exercise, 
stated Dr. William J. Hammer, welfare official 
of the New York Life, in an interview. 

While the enjoyment of sports is an essential 
part of the vacation of persons who are in good 
health, there are many people who over-exert 
themselves during the few weeks of their holi- 
days, he added. Especially is this true of those 
who take little evercise in the winter months and 
plunge immediately into a round of strenuous 
activities, swimming and playing golf or tennis 
throughout the day, and dancing severai hours 
at night. No wonder they feel so tired and 
depressed upon returning to the city! 

A reasonable amount of daily exercise is ad- 
vantageous, of course. But it should not be 
over-done. After exercising, be sure to relax. 
Slow up. Rest an hour after the main meal. 
Sleep nine hours at night. Take it easy. 
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First Six Months 1929 


32% Gain 
in Paid-for Business 


$166,089, 195 
125,268,187 


1929 (To June 20) 
1928 (To June 20) 





Gain for Period $ 40,821,008 


—and this despite the outstanding record of 
1928, the greatest year in the history of the 
Company. 








HILLSMAN TAYLOR, PRESIDENT 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Admitted Assets Over ) 
$131,000,000.00 








Insurance in Force Over 


$1,200,000,000.00 
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Life Companies Invest- 
ments Increase 


Holdings of Canadian Life 
Companies Over One and 
Quarter Billions 





Growth in Mortgage Loans 





Activity Has Broadened in Last Six 
Years in High-Grade Bonds and 
First Mortgage Securities 





No other class of investments by life insur- 
ance funds in Canada is so large as bonds and 
debentures and no other class has been so 
largely added to during the ten years 1913 to 
1922. The stability of the investments of life 
insurance companies is well emphasized by the 
disregard of their reaction to the stock market. 
First mortgage loans and high-grade bonds com- 
prise the majority of the investments of the 
companies. 

The total assets in Canada of life insurance 
companies operating under the Department of 
Insurance for the Dominion as at December 
31, 1928, was $1,617,872,921, while the Canadian 
assets of fire insurance companies amounted to 
$160,085,437. 

The percentage of total assets invested in 
bonds and debentures by Canadian life insur- 
ance companies rose from 31.45 per cent of total 
assets in 1915 to 40.17 per cent in 1920, while in 





Scranton- Pittsburgh, Pa 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 


such an agency. 


Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR y 


1922 it was 44.31 per cent. During the past 
year bonds and debentures were increased by 
$14,500,046 to $404,788,101. 

The bonds and debentures of United States 
life companies transacting business in Canada 
were increased by $22,298,138 to $242,292,138, 
or 77 per cent of Canadian assets. The assets 
of United States life companies in Canada 
amounted to $314,481,225 on December 31, 1928. 

The bonds and debentures of British life 
companies were increased by $388,918 to $32,- 
596,767, while their total Canadian assets at 
December 31, 1928, amounted to $52,588,594. 


Increase in Mortgage Loans 
The important part played by insurance com- 
panies in the mortgage situation in Canada 








THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EE 








654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 








Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


New York City 
Founded 1850 








ENJOYING A RECORD YEAR 
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through investment of funds is indicated by 
the recent increasing amount of loans. At the 
end of 1921 the mortgage investments of Can- 
adian life companies amounted to $118,805,623, 
or 25.35 per cent of Canadian assets, at the end 
of 1924 the total was $175,911,266, or 23.40 per 
cent; while at the end of 1928 the total was 
$294,818,249, or 23.57 per cent. 

The mortgage loans of United States life in- 
surance companies in Canada at the end of 1928 
amounted to $21,479,295, or 6.5 per cent of total 
assets, while the mortgage investments of Brit- 
ish life companies at the end of 1928 amounted 
to $13,548,137, or 25.7 per cent of total assets. 

The following summary shows the assets of 
Canadian life companies at December 31, 1927, 
and 1928: 


1927 1928 

Canadian life com- 

pany’s assets...... $1,077,523,366 $1,250,703,002 
Mortgage loans...... 253,125,732 294,818,240 
Real -estate......0e8. 27,417,046 29,878,008 
Loans on collateral... 200,688 424,816 
Loans on pelicies..... 141,288,436 162,797,279 
Bonds and debentures 390,288,035 404,788,101 
WO 7s cere duces abe 168,031,338 230,908,542 
RS are 7,243,204 6,919,416 
Other assets......ce 1,519,484 2,191,266 


As fire insurance companies must provide for 
the contingency of extensive liquidation of 
funds, mortgage investments are not well 
adapted to their purposes. While the invest- 
ments of the greater number of life companies 
in mortgages are extremely heavy, some of the 
largest fire insurance companies have not a 
single mortgage investment, and the entire mort- 
gage investments in Canada of fire insurance 
companies at the end of 1928 amounted to $6,- 
423,055. Since this is the case of the larger fire 
companies, it is not to be expected that the 
smaller companies will invest heavily in mort- 
gages. 

The totai funds in mortgage loans in Canada 
by insurance companies operating under Domin- 
ion licenses are given in the following table: 


Companies 1920 1928 
Canadian Life......0- $119,875,632 $294,818,249 
United States Life.... 9,049,828 21,479,295 
Brittah Life...<.csses 10,655,304 13,548,137 
Canadian Fire........ 3,520,330 3,517,620 
United States Fire.... 5,000 ,000 
Deities DOs. cseidses 3,602,045 2,882,435 


Increases Capital to $8,000,000 
The Ontario Equitable Life and Accident In- 
surance Company has increased its capital stock 
from $5,250,000 to $8,000,000 by the creation of 
27,500 shares of $100 each. 
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—The— 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Richmond, Virginia 
Incorporated 1871 





Insurance in Force 


Over $349,000,000 





Admitted Assets 


Over $61,500,000 





Payments to Policyholders in 1928 


Over $4,500,000 





Total Payments to Policyholders Since 
Organization 


Over $51,500,000 





Joun G. WALKER Braprorp H. WALKER 


























Going to Change? Make 
It Your Last Change 


If you go with the Columbus Mutual, you will never 
seek a new connection, for its distinctive system guar- 
antees Lowest Net Cost and Satisfaction to Policy- 
holders and Maximum Compensation and Satisfaction 
to Fieldmen. This Company does not lose Policy- 
holders financially able to keep their insurance in force | 
nor does it lose Producing Agents. 


There are no middlemen—-General Agents, Branch 
Managers, etc. Great savings, thus effected, go to 


Policyholders and Fieldmen. 


The Columbus Mutual’s Agency Appointing Privi- 
lege opens the door to the most profitable endeavor in 
Life Insurance. 


An immediate inquiry will well repay you. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 


C. W. Brandon, President Columbus, Ohio 























Chairman of the Board President 
A A aligned _—_—____ 

















ROCKFORD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Home Office: 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 








Se 


For Direct Contract 
Write to 


FRANCIS. L. BROWN, 
PRESIDENT 


HOME OFFICE 


sdiememimetatiiinll 




















MANAGERS WANTED 


In Illinois and Missouri 


We have attractive open- 
ings for Managers in sev- 
eral sections of the above 
states. Replies strictly 
confidential. 


THE LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Charles A. Moore, President 
Edward C. Wills, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Will Pay Interest on Lump Sum 
Death Claims 


Mutual Life Supplemental Contracts 
for Income Payments to Be 
Dated as of Date of Death 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York announces that effective July 1, 1929, 
it will pay interest on lump sum death claims 
fromi date of death to date of settlement and 
will issue supplemental contracts for income 

payments with date of insured’s death. 

Second Vice-President and Manager of 
Agencies George K. Sargent outlines these new 
liberalizing features as follows: 

Under death claims payable in single sums 
the company will pay interest from. date of 
death to the date of settlement provided the 
period does not exceed thirty-six months. The 
rate of interest payable in such cases will be 
the company’s dividend rate current at the 
insured’s death. 

If a policy is payable under any mode of 
settlement, the supplemental contract issued to 
carry out the settlement made, if issued on 
or after July 1, 1929, must be dated as of 
the date of death of the insured, if death 
occurred within three years prior to date of 
issue of the supplemental contract. The com- 
pany’s present practice is to date supplemental 
contracts under monthly income policies as 
of the date of death, and this new plan will 
practically be dealing with all death claims as 
of date of death. 





















Full Coverage 
For $1.00 a Month 


Our Big Dollar Policy gives full cover- 
age from day policy is issued, at flat 
rate of $1.00 a month at all ages. It 
ncludes Double and Triple Indemnity 
benefits and carries liberal non-forfeiture 
values in the form of paid-up or extended 
insurance, together with generous old age 
cash surrender values. Issued to risks 
from age one day old and up. 


This is the easiest, selling life insurance 
offered anywhere, and affords exceptional 
opportunities for wide-awake agents. 


Write for territory to 


Agency Superintendent 
Illinois Bankers Life Association 


Monmouth, Illinois 
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Prudential Mortgage Loans 





Over Seventy Million Dollars Placed 
on Dwellings and Apartment 
Houses During Past Six 
Months 

Newark. N. J., July 9.—Real estate mortgage 
loans totaling $70,075,702.60 on dwellings and 
apartment houses alone were made by the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America during 
the first six months of 1929. This announce- 
ment was made at the company’s home offices 
here today by Archibald M. Woodruff, vice- 
president in charge of this activity. 

There were loans on 8922 dwellings in the 
United States and Canada, for a total of $46,- 
667,877.60 and providing accommodations for 
10,136 families. Loans also were made in 638 
apartment houses in the two countries, these 
totaling $23,407,825 and providing living quar- 
ters for 8798 families. Hence, in the six months 
ended June 30, there were 9560 such individual 
loans and, as a result, 18,934 families were 
provided for. 

The Prudential also continued throughout the 
year to make loans on city and farm property 
other than that used for residential purposes. 
During the month of June alone there were 38 
such city loans for a total of $4,755,600. 


Six Months’ Production 





Agency Returns Show Unusually 
Heavy Gains for First Half of 
the Year 
The Fraser Agency, New York, of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, re- 
port paid-for business for the month of June, 
1929, $1,761,000, as compared with June 1928, 
1,686,110. From January Ist, 1928, to June 
30th, 1929, $16,464,250, as compared with the 

year 1928, $13,450,620. 

Ives & Myrick, managers, of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York, report paid- 
for business for the month of June, 1929, at 
$3,887,667, as compared with $3,814,125 for 
1928. 

For the first six months the total paid-for 
business amounted to $26,803,591.70, as com- 
pared with $24,044,023 in 1928. 

The Keane-Patterson Agency, New York, 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, report paid-for production to July 
Ist, 1929, to the amount of $11,712,858, as 
against $7,650,723 in 1928. 


Randolph With National Life 

Stanley N. Randolph, San Francisco, man- 
ager of the Missouri State Life, has resigned 
to accept the appointment of Pacific Coast su- 
pervisor of the National Life, U.S. A. He has 
already assumed his new position and will su- 
pervise all the company’s offices in the Pacific 
Coast territory. The position is a new one 
created by the newly adopted expansion pro- 
gram of the National Life, which provides for 
the extension of its business over the United 
States. 
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Pacific Tel. and Tel. Co. Adopts 
Equitable Plan 


Thirty-four Thousand Employees and 
Over Ten Million Dollars Protec- 
tion Involved in New Contract 

Effective. July 1st, the 34,000. employees of 
the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 
system were accorded the privilege of taking 
out life insurance in the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States on what is 
known as the payroll deduction: plan. The 
Pacific Telephone. and Telegraph Company 
system which covers the states of California, 
Oregon, Nevada, Washington, and part of 
Idaho, is the final unit of the Bell Telephone 
Companies to adopt the payroll deduction life 
insurance plan, and is the nifth telephone com- 
pany to utilize the Equitable’s program ex- 
clusively for effecting this particular form of 
life insurance. It is estimated that between 
ten and twelve million dollars of protection 
will be taken by employees of the Pacific 
system when the program is in full operation. 





Heads Executive Committee 
Leon Gilbert Simon was elected chairman of 
the executive committee of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York city at a recent 
meeting. Mr. Simon is special agent for the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company, New York, 


—Forty-six life underwriters have been awarded 
degrees of Chartered Life Underwriters of Canada by 
the naticnal association, having successfully passed the 
examinations of last April. 











Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Indiana 








Frankfort 


$5,337,313.74 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department 


$686,715.01 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders 


$47,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 


NEW STANDAED POLICIES, LOW RATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, INDEM- 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN Ii 
INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
ARKANSAS ,TENNESSEE, TEXAS, IOWA 
AND CALIFO 








A few top notch contracts to Insur- 
ance Producers’ with experience, char- 
acter and ability. Address the Com- 


pany. 
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In Force 
Over 
$135 ,000,000 


fet i mails 
md eRe 
ib sift yy: 
! wer) " 
[Eds] 
Ip Harry L. Seay, 
President 


Clarence E. Linz, 
V. P. & Treas. 


H. B. Seay, 
Vice President 


P. N. Thevenet, 
V. P. & Secty. 


P. V. Montgomery, 
V. P. & Actuary 


SOUTHLAND LIFE INSURANCE-| mb COMPANY Ss 
HOME OFFICE. DALLAS. TEXAS.) ;, Sa ee | ¢ te 





TO AGENTS--- 


We have many excel- 
lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 
We operate in 26 States, 
and the District of 
Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 


If interested, write 


W. T. O’Donohue 
Vice-Pres. & Agency. Mgr. 


Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company 


Greensboro, N. C. 
OVER 340 MILLIONS IN FORCE 







































Life Insurance Library 
of Six Books 


LIFE INSURANCE: ITS ECONOMIC 
and SOCIAL RELATIONS 


A Series of Comprehensive and Specialized Insurance 
Studies Edited by Dr. Solomon S. Huebner 


Six of the books in this informative series have now 
been issued, as follows: 


THE ECONOMICS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


By Dr. S.S. Huebner. The fundamental volume in the series, develop- 
ing a new conception of the economic function of life insurance. 


WILLS, TRUSTS AND ESTATES 


By James L. Madden. A discussion of the basic principles that apply 
to the building of a sound insurance estate. 


TAXATION 


By ae f J. Loman. An analysis of the connection between life insur- 
ance and taxation, particularly for use of insurance salesmen, tax attor- 
neys and tax accountants. 


THE LAW OF SALESMANSHIP 


=A E. Paul Huttinger. On the legal aspects of a salesman’s respon- 
sibility both to his company and to his client. 


EDUCATION AND PHILANTHROPY 


By John A. Stevenson. A study of the important relation or life insur. 
ance to the fields of education and philan y- 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF LIFE INSURANCE 


By the late Edward A. Woods. Concerning the vital bearing of life 
insurance upon the numerous problems of sociology and social workers. 


The remaining book of the series, not yet published, is entitled 


SAVING, CREDIT AND INVESTMENT 


By Dr. S. S. Huebner and James L. Madden. Discusses the ways in 
which life insurance serves the insured in the fields of finance. 


PRICE, each volume, $2.50 
Orders will be promptly filled by 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Insurance Exchange 243 West 39th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 






























1928 


Notable Gain 
In Assets 


The Bankers Life Company in- 
creased its Total Admitted As- 
sets to more than $118,000,000 
in 1928. 


The Company’s exact total of 
Admitted Assets on December 
31, 1928, was $118,410,417.04, 
which was a gain of $14,795,- 
363.23, as compared to the total 
of Admitted Assets on Decem- 
ber 31, 1927. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


The Onward March Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines Iowa 
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A General Plan For the Beginner 


Outlining a Sales Approach That Will Help New 
Men Over Some of the Rough Spots 


ANY men have stayed awake at night 
M in an attempt to think up some smart, 
“~ interesting approach that would at once 
gain the attention and interest of the prospect. 
Books have been written on this subject. The 
new agent who approaches it is likely to feel 
that he is treading on dangerous ground. 

Many agents believe this approach should 
not reveal the fact just at first that life in- 
surance is to be discussed. Let us analyze 
closely why there is a feeling that our business 
should be more or less concealed until the pros- 
pect becomes interested and also if it is sound 
salesmanship to do this. 

It has been said that 85% of the business 
is written by 15% of the agents. It is well 
known that there is a large turn over in agency 
forces. I have been informed that there are 
approximately 200,000 life insurance agents in 
this country. Approximately 100,000 new 
agents go into the field every year, yet the 
number of agents who remain increases very 
little. A good number of these new agents are 
given little or no training for their work, and 
more or less naturally they substitute high 
pressure for salesmanship. This also applies 
to many of the more experienced men. 


Courteous—But Sorry 

It is my experience that the average prospect 
senses this situation. While he is usually 
courteous he is nevertheless disinclined to be 
interviewed to hear again a story that he feels 
he has heard many times before. He (the 
average prospect) attempts to get the interview 
over as politely and as quickly as possible as 
soon as he discovers what the call is about, 
by saying, in a rather firm and final tone, “I 
am not interested in any more life insurance. 
I am carrying all I can possibly afford, but if 
I should be in the market I will get in touch 
with you. I am glad that you dropped in to 
see me and hope that you will come again, 
etc.” This is intended by him to terminate 
the interview and any further insistance on 
the part of the agent, to prolong it, seems 
merely to cause irritation. 

And so in spite of the beautiful new approach 
the agent is at a loss how to proceed against 
such a stone wall. This experience repeated 
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about eight or ten times a day for a week or 
two has a tendency to discourage even the 
most stout hearted new agent and is likely to 
cause him to feel that, “I am not adapted to 
the life insurance business.” 


How Much Do You Carry? 

Recently in a city of about 40,000 people, 
I was making a social call on a friend I had 
not seen in some years. The door opened and 
a rather nice looking young man entered the 
office with a brief case in his hand. Standing 
before the prospect he said, “Mr. Smith, I 
want to talk to you about some life insurance 
protection.” My friend replied that he was 
not interested in any more life insurance, as 
he was carrying all he could afford. The young 
man promptly asked, “How much life insurance 
are you carrying?” This query my friend 
declined to answer and terminated the inter- 
view by saying he was very busy. The young 
man excused himself and faded out of the 
picture, looking a little crest-fallen. While this 
may be an extreme case, it happened, and I 
was sincerely sorry for the apparently new 
agent who had thus lost both time and morale. 
This article is written in the hope that it 
will help in just such situations. 

A remedy frequently proposed for situations 
of this kind is the standardized sales talk. 
There has been much discussion both for and 
against this idea. Without attempting to go 
too deeply into this question it appears to me 
that the objections to standardized sales talks 
outweigh the advantages. The new agent is 
hardly in a position to prepare his own talk 
so he must substitute someone else’s personality 
for his own. There is grave danger that he 
will become mechanical in his presentation or 
that if the interview does not go as planned 
he will become confused, and my experience 
is that interviews seldom go as planned, with 
beginners. In the standardized sales talks the 
tendency is to present a policy rather than to 
meet a dfinite need, which appears to me not 
to be in step with the modern trend. Then 
again each situation is different and people 
insist on being individual. In going over these 
thoughts in my mind, about a year ago, I hit 
upon a scheme at once very simple, effective 


and fundamental, which sprang out of my 
studies while engaged in the world conflict. 
Each battle is different, nevertheless there is 
much similarity about all of them. Reduced 
to the simplest elements, a general gets all the 
information that is available about the enemy, 
concentrates his troops at the weakest point, 
keeps a good number in reserve, where they 
are readily available, and then with courage 
and optimism, engages the enemy. At the 
crucial moment the reserves are thrown in 
where they will do the most good and perhaps 
the victory is won. 

While prospects are all different and indi- 
vidual, nevertheless they have the same general 
framework, the same skeleton, so to speak, 
and there are many points of similarity about 
them. At least one of which is their aversion 
to being interviewed for more life insurance. 
So I evolved a general plan of sales strategy 
which has many of the advantages of the 
standardized sales talk, with few, if any, of its 
disadvantages. It enables the new agent to 
have a definite plan, at least until he can pro- 
vide a better one of his own. He is able to 
use his own words and his own personality, 
but as the interview is planned, it is not hit or 
miss. 


The First Requisite 

Instead of laying awake at night thinking up 
smart approaches we teach that the main thing 
in the approach is general bearing. Mr. 
Average Prospect will consent to see any man 
who is well dressed, clean shaven, with clean 
linen and well shined shoes, who looks like 
he is prosperous and successful. So we stress 
with each new agent the extreme importance 
of his personal appearance. 

Let us assume that the new agent has been 
thoroughly taught the various policy forms of 
the company he is going to represent; that 
he has read over all the sales literature of 
his company and is familiar with its history; 
That he knows the use and purposes of the 
various types of policies and what situations 
they are intended to cover; that he has been 
carefully informed of the attitude of the buyer 
and the reasons for it, so he will not be dis- 
mayed or at a loss. In other words, the agent 
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expects the prospect to be reluctant to be in- 
terviewed. Let us also assume that the agent 
has found out as much about the prospect as 
it is possible to do, preferably from a mutual 
friend. Let me say right here that we do 
not recommend cold canvassing, particularly 
for new agents and not much for old agents. 
My experience has been that it is a waste 
of time and morale, speaking generally. Some 
men may be adapted to it, but the majority 
are not. The sales most easily made are to 
prospects about whom we know the most, 
not the least. The mutual friend or neighbor 
will supply this information without cost. I 
even dislike the word “canvass,” it seems un- 
dignified and unprofessional, I prefer interview. 

Alright; the well dressed, well prepared new 
agent is ready to interview the prospect about 
whom he has gotten all available information 
and is facing this prospect who is standing 
at the door, as the agent is also. What is the 
plan which the agent should use? What 
should he be carrying? What should he say? 
The only thing he should be carrying is an 
application blank in his inner coat pocket and 
possibly a rate book in his left rear trousers 
pocket. The main features of the numerous 
pamphlets or whatever else is carried in that 
brief case, should be in his head. Introducing 
himself, he should ask if he may have a few 
minutes conversation with Mr. Prospect, and 
where can he talk to him? It is not necessary 
to shake hands and the agent should not be 
mealy-mouthed or apologetic, just natural and 
at ease. If the prospect wants to know what 
about, tell him it will not take long, or that 
it is hot or cold or anything but walk towards 
a chair and see if the prospect is not courteous 
enough to ask you to sit down. That is where 
the appearances and morale count most. It is 
absolutely essential that the agent and the 
prospect be sitting down before the next step 
is taken, and I go so far as to tell our agents 
not to go any further with the interview unless 
the prospect and the agent are both seated, 
and not on opposite sides of a big desk. It is 
all too easy to get rid of a man who is standing, 
and since most prospects want to get rid of 
most agents, why give the prospect such a 
golden oportunity? It is not sales strategy 
or sound common sense. 


Talk About Insurance 

Now when both are seated we want our new 
agent to say, “Mr. Prospect, I represent the 
Life Insurance Company and I 
want to talk to you about life insurance.” 
Not “some life insurance protection” or ‘“some- 
thing for your wife and children” or helping 
him “to create an estate with the stroke of 
a pen” or any of that dribble which has been 
used a thousand times before. Just about life 
insurance without any implications or assump- 
tions or apologies. 

The idea is this. We want to stimulate him 
to get the load off his chest. We wave the 
red flag before the bull in order to get all the 
objections possible in the early part of the 
interview, rather than later and that is usually 
the result. For about five minutes we listen 
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sympathetically and without argument while he 
tells us what we expect to hear, “I have all 
the life insurance I can afford’; “I am already 
life insurance poor, here is a notice for a pre- 
mium due now, which I can’t pay”; “My uncle 
is in the business and I think I should buy 
from him, don’t you?” and so on, ad infinitum, 
for just about five minutes, while we agree 
and do not interrupt. 

When this is over the next step is to talk 
about something in which we feel certain he 
will be interested. What is that? And can’t 
we make use of that something in which he 
is interested? He is vitally interested in the 
insurance he is already carrying, or he wouldn’t 
be paying the premiums. We also are vitally 
interested, because we have been sizing him up, 
and if we know the amount of life insurance 
for which he is paying premiums, we can 
contrast that with our estimate of his income 
against his needs and responsibilities, and have 
a good chance of making a sale, if we have 
not antagonized or argued or disagreed with 
him. 


A Way Around 


But there is a stumbling block. Few pros- 
pects like to be asked the direct question, “How 
much life insurance do you carry?” Always 
give your prospect credit for having as much 
intelligence as you think you have. He is very 
likely to think that you want to know this 
simply as a lever to use to argue him into 
purchasing more life insurance. He is usually 
quite correct in this idea for that is precisely 
what Mr. Average Agent plan to do. 

We have discovered that the present prospect 
loves to talk about his life insurance if you 
don’t make the mistake of asking him the 
direct question of “how much.” 

“What companies do you carry your insur- 
ance in?” is a question that ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred will answer readily and cheer- 
fully. ‘What plan did you select?” ‘What 
agent sold you this plan?” A few minutes in 
praise of his selections, both of company, agent 
and type of policy, and you have the whole 
story. 

This brings us to our second fundamental 
idea, never present a proposition until you have 
the exact situation of the prospect in your 
mind, and is in direct opposition to the stand- 
ardized talk which presents a policy usually 
for a definite amount, before the situation of 
the prospect is uncovered. 

At this stage of the interview we occa- 
sionally find that the prospect is really carrying 
all that he can afford and so we suggest to 
the new agent that here is a good opportunity 
to gracefully get up and leave, thus saving 
much time which might be wasted on an im- 
possible prospect, or at least one from whom 
he must take a very slow note, with a heavy 
possibility of lapsation next year. 

If we decide to go on in the belief that we 
have a prospect, the next step is to create 
desire before showing our proposition. This 
is not particularly difficult if one knows how, 
and also appreciates why a man with such 
definite needs and the money to cover those 


needs does not rush out and buy a policy, and 
why he very seldom will. In the first place, 
while the intelligent agent does not go around 
talking about death, nevertheless the average 
prospect carries life insurance mainly so that 
his loved ones will be indemnified in the event 
of his premature death. The good Lord has 
fixed it so that the average normal healthy 
individual finds it a matter of sheer impossi- 
bility to think for even five connected minutes 
of his own personal death or disability, unless 
the matter is brought to his attention, and that 
is one big reason why life insurance must be 
sold and is very rarely purchased. 

It is well for the human race that the in- 
dividual cannot dwell long on this subject or 
the suicide rate might be very much increased. 
At the same time it is also well for our own 
careers, and bearing this psychological thought 
in mind, I do not think we need have any fear 
that the life insurance agent will ever be 
eliminated. 

Going back to creating desire, I believe that 
this subject has been very thoroughly covered, 
so I will not go into it too deeply. By talking 
to the prospect about his expectancy, the loss 
his family would suffer through his premature 
death is easily brought out. The family of a 
man age 35, earning $4,000 a year, who dies 
at 35, suffers loss of over $124,000. This 
severe loss is not felt by society as a whole, 
because the individual is being constantly re- 
placed. But to the family it is a severe loss, 
and one keenly felt, with disrupted plans, and 
lower standards; all of which has been well 
covered and on which we have only to let 
our imaginations play. There are quite a few 
similar methods of creating desire. All should 
be thoroughly studied, as it is the most im- 
portant part of the sale. Premature death, 
disability, and penniless old age, present a 
wealth of material, our main idea being to get 
the agent in a position where he can bring his 
heavy artillery into action. 


Ask Intelligent Questions 

The importance of asking intelligent, well 
directed questions should not be overlooked. 
Questions uncover the situation, wake up the 
prospect, give him an opportunity to help sell 
himself. The best agent is not the man who 
talks the prospect deaf, dumb and_ blind. 
Rather, I prefer the agent who controls and 
directs the interview through questions, which 
create desire and uncover needs. Questions 
have the effect of putting the one who is 
asked them on the defensive. Prospects are 
quick to realize this and many a new agent 
fears the questions which may be asked him. 
After all the fundamental things about life in- 
surance are very simple and once they are 
grasped by our new agents we emphasize the 
study of human nature. The great men of 
history were invariably those who knew the 
most about people, rather than things, and had 
the courage to use that knowledge. So we 
study fundamentals of life insurance and then 
we study people. Of course it is necessary 
to keep up with changes in policies, current 
practice, and new ideas just as a doctor keeps 
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in touch with changes in medicine. 

The majority of our sales are made on second 
call. Quite a few salesmen profess to make 
all their sales on first call, and I grant you 
this may and should be done in the outlying 
districts where the time of the interview is 
not so restricted. In city selling we find second 
calls necessary, and that the lapse ratio is 
high on first call sales. Also they are likely 
to be small, with a sharp reaction to the 
examination or the delivery of the policy. 

However, I believe more sales are lost by 
improper procedure on second calls than are 
actually made on first calls. The tendency 
of the new agents is naturally to ask, “Well 
have you thought it over?” or “You have 
decided to take this, haven’t you?” I find 
that prospects almost invariably say, “No, I 
haven't thought about it,” or “No, I have de- 


cided that I couldn’t afford it.” And the last 
stage of that new agent is worse than the 
first. He has assumed too much at the be- 
ginning of the interview. 

We ask the new agent on second call to 
ask a question like this. “What do you recall 
of the plan I presented to you? I want to 
see if I made it clear.” Sometimes the prospect 
doesn’t remember, and the agent has an ex- 
cellent opportunity to refresh that memory, 
the probability being that the prosect was not 
paying close attention, although he may have 
appeared to be doing so. In other cases the 
prospect has a very clear impression and is 
able to repeat the salient benefits. In thus 
repeating the good points of the plan there is 
quite a tendency for the prospect to use his 
own words and to sell himself, and the agent 
should add whatever the prospect leaves out. 
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Last of all we stress the necessity of avoid- 
ing all technical terms, such as, policy, pre- 
mium, income disability clause, double indem- 
nity and the like; substituting contract, deposit, 
if you are sick or injured, or accidentally killed. 

We make more of a point of the examination 
than we do of the application, and often have 
the examination made before the application is 
mentioned. There is often a slight feeling of 
victor and vanquished when the prospect signs. 
There have been so many jokes about, “signing 
on the dotted line.” We suggest taking the 
prosect to the doctor and when the prospect 
has “passed,” he will almost grab the pen out 
of the agent’s hand. He is usually in a very 
good humor and the new agent doesn’t have 
to worry so much about making a mistake 
at the crucial moment, if he makes the exam- 
ination the thing, rather than the application. 





The Edward A. Woods Foundation 


Hundred Thousand Dollar Endowment Fund Campaign for 
Support of The American College of Life Under- 
writers Nearing Successful Finish 


N March, 1927, the American College of 
I Life Underwriters was chartered and began 

to function. The college came into ex- 
istence largely through the efforts of the late 
Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and during the first year of the college, with 
Mr. Woods as president and Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner as dean, the work of the college progressed 
mainly with voluntary services by these two 
and others interested in the life underwriting 
profession. 

By June of 1928 the indications from the 
number of examinations taken at that time 
showed that the college would continue to in- 
crease materially, especially the work in con- 
junction with the examinations. Being an inde- 
pendent and separate organization, means had 
to be provided to maintain the college; so, at 
the annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters held in Detroit in 
1928, there was proposed and inaugurated an 
endowment fund, which is now known as the 
Edward A. Woods Foundation, the purpose of 
which was to raise $100,000 as an endowment, 
the income of the same being for the use of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 

That this endowment fund should be named 
after the first president of the college and one 
who gave so untiringly of his efforts to the 
life underwriting profession, there has never 
been a question. 

The monies of the fund are deposited with 
the Colonial Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
which acts as a co-trustee with the president, 
secretary and treasurer of the American College 
of Life Underwriters under a very carefully 
drawn foundation trust agreement. Only the 
income from the foundation is available for the 
use of the college. 

At the Detroit Convention when the Edward 
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A. Woods Foundation was suggested $12,000 
was subscribed from the floor in a period of 
only a few moments, showing the interest of 
the insurance men in this movement. In addi- 
tion, the members of the Edward A. Woods 
Agency of Pittsburgh, Penna., have subscribed 
nearly $10,000 from their own family circle. 


At the close of the convention, it was pro- 
posed that a drive be put on during the year to 
complete the fund of $100,000. 


Under the leadership of William M. Duff of 
Pittsburgh, acting as general chairman of the 
campaign committee, and George S. Robertson 
of Baltimore, as campaign director, the actual 
campaign for the solicitation of funds was got- 
ten under way between the dates of May 20 and 
June 20 of this year. 


Extended to July 20 


Due to the fact that the beginning of the 
drive had to be postponed as late in the season 
as it was, it was found that a great many of 
the active workers were already away from 
their home offices a great deal during this pe- 
riod; and, at the closing time of the campaign, 
it was found that a great many places had not 
completed the drive in their particular locality. 
For the benefit of these, the closing of the cam- 
paign has been extended until July 20. 

The progress of the campaign to date has 
been satisfactory. Although reports are not in 
from the larger metropolitan centers, which 
necessarily have a large bulk of the fund to 
raise, still the initial reports are encouraging, 
and several cities of fair prominence have al- 
ready reported their full quota. 

A striking example of the raising of the 
quota in any particular locality is that of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., under the leadership of James W. 
Haughton. Mr. Haughton assumed the respon- 


sibility of raising the quota, which had been as- 
signed to Fort Wayne, of $560 and in two hours 
time, over the telephone, secured twenty-eight 
subscriptions and raised $615; or, in other 
words, 110 per cent of the quota which had been 
assigned to him. Others have reached their 
quotas but not with the same extent of speed 
and efficiency with which Mr. Haughton han- 
died the situation in his community. 

That the Edward A. Woods Foundation Cam- 
paign will be a success there is no doubt. The 
The interest shown in all parts of our country 
manifests this fact, and it is the sincere hope 
interest shown in all parts of our country 
will contribute to this foundation and, therefore, 
be a part of the movement which is for the bet- 
terment of the profession as a whole. 

Any underwriter who has not been ap 
proached by his local committee, the local com- 
mittees are composed of the national executive 
committeemen and presidents of the local as- 
sociations, and the members of the advisory 
council and board of directors of the American 
College of Life Underwriters) or who resides 
in a community which has no local association 
of life underwriters and-cares to contribute to 
this foundation can do so by sending his con- 
tribution direct to campaign headquarters, 514 
Park Bank Building, Baltimore, Md., or to the 
editor of this paper. 

What Edward A. Woods meant to the life 
insurance profession this foundation means to 
the American College of Life Underwriters, 
and it is the hope of the officers in charge of the 
campaign that when they make their final report 
to the convention in Washington, D. C., in 
September they will be able to report such a 
spontaneous response that not only will the 
foundation be raised in its entirety but be well 
“over the top.” 
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Sales Suggestions from 
Leading Producers 











In a program of unusually fine addresses by 
agency men of the Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company the following gems of advice 
were given to the six hundred in attendance at 
the recent convention held in Los Angeles, 
Calif. : 

“Family inspiration is the greatest secret of 
success in the life insurance business,” de- 
clared C. W. Colgrove, million-dollar producer 
of the Chicago Agency in his address before 
the Union Central Convention at Los Angeles. 
Mr. Colgrove, a comparatively new man in the 
Union Central organization, was received with 
tremendous applause by the assembled delegates 
During the last few months of 1928 he paid for 
more than a million of life insurance and dur- 
ing the first half of 1929 has settled for more 
than three million, making him the leading 
producer in the Union Central. 

“There are two families which serve as a 
man’s inspiration in the insurance business, de- 
clared Mr. Colgrove. “When I first decided to 
enter the insurance business my entire inspira- 
tion came from my wife and two daughters. I 
had been with the Union Central but a few 
days when I began to find new inspiration in 
the counsel and example of Darby A. Day, 
our manager at Chicago. He is a member of 
the other family from which our agents receive 
the inspiration which is responsible for their 
success. That family is composed of the man- 
agers in the field and the officers of the com- 


pany.” 


The Approach 

“If you put just as much enthusiasm and 
hard work in selling life insurance as you 
would put into some other enterprise to make a 
success of it, it is the best paying business of 
which I know,” declared James Shannahan, 
district manager for the Union Central at 
Aurora, Ill., in a talk on “The Approach” 
given during the Union Central Agency Con- 
vention at Los Angeles. 

“If a man says that he is insurance poor, | 
tell him that that is the very reason I came to 
see him. I tell him that he is doing plenty for 
his dependeiits and beneficiaries, and that now I 
want him to do something for himself. Then I 
sell him an endowment form of policy; so he 
may have protection in his old age.” 

Mr. Shannahan urged the assembled agents 
to program their work, figuring out how much 
to write in a year and then getting it down to 
a matter of months and weeks; so that they will 
know their quota for each day. 

“A man who will make five good intelligent 
calls a day with a good, forceful, determined 
canvass cannot help making good,” he declared. 

Mr. Shannahan said he had no set, definite 
approach, but governed it according to the 
prospect and what he thought would make a good 
appeal to him. He gave examples of approaches 
he used in various cases—as for an educational 
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age protection policy. 

“I find that monthly income insurance is a 
good thing to sell especially when you are in- 
creasing a man’s insurance,” he said. “Most 
people think that because they have two, three 
or four thousand dollars of insurance it is a 
lot of money to be leaving their family and a 
good deal more money than the average family 
has to at one time itself. But when you talk 
about it on the monthly basis for five or ten 
years, the amount doesn’t seem nearly so large 
to them.” 


Two Appeals Possible 

Mr. Shannahan joined the Union Central in 
March, 1929, and in three months paid for 
$265,500 worth of business for the company. 

“The greatest trouble with the sales talk is 
the fact that we are apt to use too much of it,” 
said Harry C. McNamer of Chicago, in his 
speech entitled “The Sales Talk.” 

“There are two sorts of appeals which may 
be made in the interview,” Mr. McNamer said, 
“one is the intellectual appeal and the other is 
the emotional appeal. The present-day tendency 
toward education is so great that we are getting 
to the point where we rely too much on the in- 
tellectual appeal, perhaps, and forget that men 
are motivated by their emotions after all. The 
emotional appeal has a back fire in it, but 
nevertheles it has a distinct place in the sales 
talk. The principal thing is to know when and 
where to use it. If you try to use it on the 
hardened banker you are likely to get laughed 
out of his office. 

“A good rule in making the sales talk is to 
lay down the intellectual appeal as a firm 
ground work. Oftentimes this will do the work 





policy, a mortgage protection policy, or an old-_ 





in itself, but if the intellectual appeal doesn’t 
get across you can fall back on the emotional 
appeal.” 


“Life insurance is the length and shadow of 
a man’s life,” Mr. McNamer said. “It is the 
duty of the life insurance agent to give a man a 
vision of his own possibilities. Very few men 
have this vision, and you would be surprised to 
know how many men do not even know how 
much money they want to make. They do not 
realize their possibilities and the life insurance 
agent can do much in getting home this realiza- 
tion. If he can open a prospect’s eyes, the pros- 
pect himself will lay down the program.” 

Speaking of life insurance advertising, Mr. 
McNamer declared that it ought to be done 
among those wives who have to be consulted 
before the husband can take any life insurance 
—the wife does so often queer the deal. 

Mr. McNamer joined the Darby A. Day 
Chicago Agency as manager of the brokerage 
department in March. He has been a large 
writer of insurance for a number of years for 
one of the big New York companies, and is the 
author of a text book entitled “Income Insur- 
ance and How to Sell It.” 

“Every insurance agent with the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company is the potential 
producer of $1,000,000 of business a year,” said 
B. A. Wiederman, million-dollar producer, of 
the San Antonio Agency of the Union Central 
Life in a five-minute talk before the Agency 
Convention in Los Angeles. 

The trouble with the life insurance agent and 
the thing which keeps every underwriter from 
being a big producer is the fact that he has no 
set time when he must report for duty, he de- 
clared. 
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Bread and Butter—and In- 
surance 


Agency Head Believes More 
Salesmen Should Sell Home 
Protection 





Discusses Insurance Trust 





Points to Leading Producer Who 
Specializes on Small Cases and 
Pays for Million a Year 





By E. S. Banxs 


During the past year much has been heard 
of the life insurance trust. At various con- 
ventions and sales congresses, it has been one 
of the chief topics of discussion. 

And yet, while admitting that the life in- 
surance trust is really a great thing and all 
that its most ardent supporters claim for it, 
isn’t it true that many life underwriters have 
been over-emphasizing it? Or, to put it more 
mildly, have been over-enthusiastic over it? 

It was to find answer to that question that 
I talked with a number of general agents and 
company officials. I found that all of them 
were agreed that the life insurance trust was 
a wonderful thing; that in its place it 
was a great thing; that it did wonders and 
that it had obtained much business for the com- 
panies that they would not have gotten other- 
wise. But I also found that they also believed 
that most agents were over-enthusiastic over 
the life insurance trust. And that many general 
agents and managers were going back to the 
very fundamentals of the business while most 
of the company officials advocated the average 
tun of agents going back to the fundamentals 
of the business—selling protection for the home. 


Perhaps the best summing up of the situa- 
tion is contained in the remarks of Paul Loder, 
manager of the Philadelphia agency of the 
Provident Mutual Life. Mr. Loder’s agency 











UNQUESTIONABLY 


We have the finest disability contracts 
available today. A full line of non- 
cancellable, non-medical and other at- 
tractive policies. 


Some good territories may be had in 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Indiana, II- 
linois, Missouri and California. 
Inquiries invited from underwriters 
who know the best. Liberal contracts 
to producers. 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 


Income Building 











SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Stock Company, Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 
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BE it for personal or business protection, or for home and 
family, with settlement of the proceeds b 
or by instalment or income payments. Annuity contracts 
in — forms. Total Disability and Double Indemnity 
issued. 
hy Special policies cov: Partnership Agreements, Funds 
to onan a College Education to provide Bequerit, to 
cover Mortgages, Inheritance Taxes and Estate Shrinkage, 
—thus making certain the carrying out of almost any program 
nvolving Life or Money values. 
Group insurance has been issued since 1924. The Com- 
pany now issues Wholesale and Salary Deduction insurance, 


Surplus over all Liabilities, $38,667,784 
Reserves, $447,834,175 
Other Liabilities, $9,669,748 
Total Assets, $496,171,707 








OVER SIXTY-FIVE 





JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Whatever Your Life Insurance Needs 
There is a JOHN HANCOCK POLICY to Fill Them 





to which was added in 1928 Group Accident and Sickness 
insurance, and Group Accident and Dismemberment insur- 
ance. 


Investments are of high quality, carefully distributed a 


to farm and city mortga ge loans, public utilities, govern 
ment bonds and railway securities. 


Dividend a are at the — scale in the Com- 
pany’s history. ere has reduction in 
annual cost to velialang pm hy 


e past seven years, 
while in the same period the Company has doubled its its 
ou! insurance and financial resources. 


Address Inquiry Bureau 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


YEARS IN BUSINESS 














has more than $150,000,000 of business on its 
books and, in point of business in force, is in 
itself the 51st largest life company in the 


country. Its volume of business averages 
$2,000,000 a month. 
“I found,” said Mr. Loder, “that my big 


producers, who had been writing from ten to 
twenty applications a month, were dropping 
off and writing but two or three. I studied the 
situation and discovered that the agency, as a 
whole, was going cuckoo over big cases. 

“T called a meeting of the agency, and I 
asked them what the one thing was that they 
absolutely couldn’t do without between then 
and the following’ morning. They answered 
‘Food.’ 


Bread and Butter Policies 

“ ‘Ves.’ I said, ‘bread and butter. And what's 
the first thing that woman thinks of when her 
husband dies. Isn’t it ‘how am I going to get 
bread and butter to feed these children?’ It’s 
no disgrace to be poor. Clothes can be patched 
up and made to do for six months or so but 
you can’t do without bread and butter. And 
that’s what you men are going to sell—bread 
and butter policies.’ ” 

Special stickers were placed across the appli- 
cation blanks reading, in large red type, “This 
is a Bread and Butter Policy.” 

And how is the plan working? The agents 
are once more writing applications. They are 
again turning in ten, twenty and thirty appli- 
cations a month. And Mr. Loder points out 
that the largest producer of the company, who 
is also the leader in his agency, specializes 
in small policies and pays for $1,000,000 a year. 

“Yes,” remarked Mr. Loder in conclusion, 
“T’ve taken this agency back to the very funda- 
mentals of the business. And it’s bringing re- 
sults.” 

For the company point of view, allow us 
to offer the views of Frank Sykes, vice-presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Mutual Life. 


Mr. 
insurance trust is a wonderful thing. 


Sykes strongly believes that the life 
And 


so do the others. Like them, he, too, believes 
that it is doing great work in its field and 
that it has been responsible for much business. 
But he also believes that many agents who 
are attempting to sell the life insurance trust 
are not fitted for it, either through education 
or lack of proper training. 


“When it is taken into consideration,” he 
said, “that the average policy of all the com- 
panies is $3,000 and that the average man who 
carries a rate book pays for less than $100,000 
a year, it can be seen that they would be better 
off by going back to the fundamentals of the 
business and selling the class of business for 
which they are best fitted—protection for the 
home. 

“Now don’t think that I am deriding the 
life insurance trust. For I am not. I believe 
it to be a very good thing. But I do believe 
that the average agent, through lack of training 
or education, is simply chasing a_ will-o-the- 
wisp when he grows over-enthusiastic over this 
type of business. He would be far better off 
by devoting his time to the class of business 
for which he is best fitted.” 
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The Cancer Record of 1928 
(Continued from page 3) 


other factor which impairs the value of the rates 
is the extent to which local facilities for spe- 
cial treatment are available. A third factor is, 
of course, the age distribution of the popula- 
tion. None of these can even be approximately 
ascertained at the present time. But the sta- 
tistics are sufficiently trustworthy for the pur- 
pose of directing attention to the most serious 
aspects of the cancer problem in particular 
localities. Without a detailed analysis of the 
different forms of cancer responsible for the 
local death rate, no other than very general con- 
clusions are justified. The method of detailed 
analysis followed in the San Francisco Cancer 
Survey and a number of other cities and Can- 
adian provinces is the only practical method by 
which the true seriousness of the problem is as- 
certainable. 


Rates Vary Widely 
Cancer is not apparently influenced very much 
by population aggregates. Many of the largest 
cities of this country have rates measurably be- 
low the general average as shown in part by the 
table following: 


Rate per 
Deaths 100,000 
6 eee 3,500 110.9 
ESS rere 998 72.4 
Ne ee 1,373 91.5 
New York City.......... 7,725 128.8 
PRIMER... 6 cc ncscncss 2,524 122.3 
15,120 


The rates for Chicago, Detroit and Los Ange- 
les are below the average for all cities; those 
for New York City and Philadelphia are above 
it. In the aggregate the five cities represent a 
total cancer mortality of 15,120 per annum at 
the present time. 

If no satisfactory explanation can be offered 
for excessive cancer death rates, it is equally 
impossible at the present time to explain extra- 
ordinary low rates. Among these I may men- 
tion the following: Highland Park, Mich., 37.0; 
Miami, Fla., 38.9; Portsmouth, Va., 43.8; Gary, 
Ind., 43.8 and Hamtramick, Mich. 14.0 For 
nine additional cities, I give statistics for 1928 
only: 

TABLE IV. CANCER IN 9 AMERICAN CITIES, 1928 
Deaths Rate 
rom er 

Population Cancer 100,000 


a. St. Louis, Til.......-2 74,000 48 64.9 


Se RN EOE... os o:5 vaniseis 117,800 84 ‘4 &. 
Evansville, Ind.......... 98,100 94 95. 
OSS = Sere 89,100 39 43 


Hamtramck, Mich....... 
Lansing, Mich........... 
ee << es 
ee <a 
Massillon, Ohio.......... 


S 

@ 

3 

_ 

~ 
: im Bo 
ISOS WOH 








956,861 791 82.7 


The foregoing data and observations must be 
discomforting to those who in season and out 
have tried to bring the necessity of early recog- 
nition and early treatment to the attention of the 
public. The problem of cancer control is clearly 
a much more prodigious one than had been 
assumed at the outset when the American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer came into exist- 
ence. Yet the position of the United States is 
by no means discouraging as shown by the 
general cancer death rates for certain foreign 
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TABLE II. 


OS IO 2 i Seo Ne cles oe bees 
PA Se Se ae ee 
NE I ooo is Bee eases eesac 
Altoona, Pa..... aMavahienibanivedes-6 
Dn, Oe ae ae 
AS GA INS Fb iis oc Sec cées 
Auburn, N. Y 
oon ctv oe asus y a ar 
ae ae en ee 
eh FSR as ee eee 
IT NE, 6 5c > ac no -ocae-ae.eurs s 
MERINO MOAMEE 5 0's 016 wig 016.470j4,0:8-015 ac 
a aa ar 
BBRrammii tarts Ala. os xiskin sven se ev oaieis 
ee or 
PRIOMEOEL, HOOMR 54 oo sce ccciscwes 
MORONS oo sie winienaicze wsaieiais 
RENNES ios 5 ccsiscc:s dip: sieee ecto leis 
Camberdge, Maas « ...6.5 05.0550 ses see 
Camden, N. J ‘ 

Canton, Ohio..... 
Charleston, S. C 
Chelsea, Mass. . 
Chicago, Ill.... 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
MEW EUBIN, MONO. 5.5% 5-0 0cew.csiee inate 
Colette, DBI. ices 6 o.6:5:00-00 600 
Coombe DE 5 Bi. 5 osc csc vce cicess 
RO UBMR MIN C55 a 5.555 ea Se cnl's “00'S 008 
SER ce ee tot etaees 
BPW ETIOEE STW 5. 55 5:6 5s 6:49:40, 8 wa claseieove 
SPMVENEE AOMIO s 6.555.050.0045 in 5a 
ROU EAD 5 oo .2000%.6, 0 wo Sse ores 
RPE MURS «55 53 6:6naloceln lee n'v-wsw's 
ROPUSONT DAGON «5. isidnc cc. n pe siae suber 
PINON REN ios. aa ee oieie de akebloleke 
MTRMRMONN INS a scniane cs aSiniore:dee ae: 
ee enon Eee 
TT ee ee ee eee 
PME MOMCAN 5 oss cte-seice see seee tele 
OEE WOME: TOG 6 oaks sicescsis00.0 0% 
Ort WOPE, TOR... ook cece nee 
i go , a ern eee 
Grand Rapids, Mich............... 
ek ee 
RN CIR is a cna 65,510 ideo, de 5:0. 
PERU BOOB. ook oc oc 0s 800 sie 
Highland Park, Mich.............. 
RERMMMMOIL ANU iaicios os wicisvesescurne oe oe 
NE = Se eee 
Oe | a rn 
De a en eS 
JOCEDONVANE, BIB. 6 ocicec ccc ewe cces 
DORE ACG Is) U sivis cide o.vsrscsae few 
ge Nn ae ae 
Malamazoo, Mich... ........60.05 
Ce Le re 
PMNAS CALEY. DAO. & 0 os ci sois 5080 0 
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a 
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OE So = Sg aes ee ee 
ey | ee ee 
ee EO 0 a 
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Manchester, N. H 
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op ES ee 
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1927 
Deaths 
from 


Rate 
per 
100,000 Population 
55.3 240,000 
181.6 120,400 
99.0 x 
92.9 69,100 
78.7 255,100 
90.4 54,700 
123.1 37,527 
90.7 4 
117.0 830,400 
60.2 iy 
50.0 67,600 
111.0 71,000 
124.5 74,800 
90.6 222,400 
153.6 799, 
88.3 160, 
137 .7 65,343* 
126.0 555,800 
130.8 125,800 
87.9 135,400 
68.8 116,800 
93.3 75,900 
128.6 49,8 
109.8 3,157,400 
152.4 13,7 
87.9 1,010,300 
136.2 99,000 
105.7 22,753 
107.3 59,000 
87.0 217,800 
158.2 67,520 
93.5 od 
132.9 294,200 
129.6 151,900 
77.9 1,378,900 
100.3 116,800 
75.0 117,000 
86.1 142,000 
110.1 134,300 
62.4 148,800 
111.5 105,300 
56.2 170,600 
57.9 64, 
89.6 164,200 
112.0 86,900 
87.9 172,300 
132.0 49,232* 
31.8 4 
92.5 70,600 
65.2 275,000 
105.0 382,100 
103.7 63,700 
62.6 140,700 
94.9 324,700 
82.2 73,700 
127.9 56,4 
100.4 118,300 
12%..1 391, 
88.1 105,400 
88.4 65, 
119.8 93,527* 
134.5 71,100 
64.5 79,200 
124.8 156,000 
95.8 ,000 
117.0 110,296* 
115.5 105,500 
96.2 50,400 
89.9 61,200 
90.7 53,400 
93.2 85,7 
123.0 190,200 
43.6 56,700 
106.7 »200 
135.4 455,900 
128.5 69,600 
100.1 139,600 
102.8 473,600 
100.4 119,539 
89.9 # 
161.7 187,900 
134.5 429,400 
108.9 57,300 
100.9 32,000 
124.9 6,017,500 
57.1 68,3! 
37.9 184,200 
121.6 274,100 
62.1 160,000 
83.1 500 
178.5 62,100 
80.5 71,800 
116.8 144,900 
108.2 73,100 
94.3 37,800 
113.4 2,064,200 
103.4 373,800 
99.8 50,000 
167.7 78,600 
113.0 354,600 
44.5 61,600 
115.8 286,300 
74.8 44,200 
139.2 39,800 
99.5 67,600 
79.9 74,400 
79.5 115,400 
88.1 194,400 
126.0 328,200 
101.4 82,800 
85.4 64,600 
168.9 75,700 


CANCER IN 143 AMERICAN CITIES 


1928 
Deaths Rate 
from per 
Cancer 100,000 
148 61.7+ 
214 We 37 
116 116.7+ 
85.4 
209 81.9+ 
105 192.0+ 
52 138 .6+ 
53 93.5+ 
1,142 187 .5+ 
46 48.3 
41 60.7+- 
101 142.3+ 
97 129.7+ 
177 79.6 
1,227 153.5 
171 106.9 + 
70 107.1 
666 119.8+ 
146 116.1 
114 84.2 
85 72.8+ 
66 87.0 
56 112.4 
3,500 110.9+ 
605 146.2 
894 88.5 
386 129.1 
31 136 .2+ 
88 149.2+ 
189 86.8 
84 124.4 
197 106 .8+ 
385 130.9 
204 134.3+ 
998 72.4 
130 111.3+ 
83 70.9 
141 99 .3+ 
140 104.2 
76 51.1 
153 145.3+ 
114 66.8+ 
43 67 .2+ 
180 109.6+ 
115 132.3+ 
176 102.3+ 
75 152.3+ 
32 37.0+ 
35 49.6 
166 60.4 
405 106 .0+ 
65 102.0 
103 73.2+ 
340 104.7+ 
59 80.1 
76 134.8+ 
97 82.0 
498 127.4+ 
74 70.2 
47 72.3+ 
112 119.7 
85 119.5 
90 113.6+ 
136 87.2 
1,373 91.5 
132 119.7+ 
129 122.3+ 
45 89.3 
41 67.0 
52 97 .4+ 
87 101.5 
207 108.8 
61 38.9 
578 106.2 
632 138.6+ 
92 132.2+ 
152 108.9+ 
491 103.7+ 
114 95.4 
48 65.9 
278 148.0 
566 131.8 
72 125.7+ 
40 125.0+ 
7,725 128 .4+ 
44 64.4+ 
98 53.2+ 
333 121.5 
124 77.5+ 
21 57.5 
109 175.5 
69 96.1+ 
171 118.0+ 
os 105.3 
26 68.8 
2,524 122.3+ 
16 106.3+ 
64 128.0+ 
140 178.1+ 
456 128.6+ 
27 43.8 
367 128 .2+ 
40 90.5+ 
7 178 .4+ 
63 93.2 
64 86.0+ 
110 95.3+ 
193 99.34 
459 139 .9+ 
84 101.4 
51 78.9 
154 203.4+ 
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1927 1928 
Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
from per from per 
Population Cancer 100,000 Population Cancer 100,000 
Se ER oasis sce waleececcin tens 839,2 1,078 128.5 848,100 1,113 131.2+ 
SE. FUG, BRA. oo... osccesccescarewers 250,1 336 134.3 358,162 322 89.9 
Salem, Mass.. 42,900 38 88.6 43,000 56 130.2+ 
Salt Lake City, U ‘Utah. 135,700 133 98.0 138,000 148 107.2+ 
San Antonio, 211,400 202 95.6 218,100 162 74.3 
dun Den, Col. 115,300 221 191.7 119,700 257 214.7+ 
San Francisco, Calif... 06060 eces~ 576,000 888 154.2 585,300 1,025 175.1+ 
ie eee erro er 99,700 70 70.2 99,900 85 85.1+ 
| CRS SS ee eee ener 93,200 110 118.0 93,300 119 127.5+ 
SERIE IE os na cick .e ce saeneccts 375,300 403 107.4 383,200 535 139 .6+ 
A ee og” a ree 78, 48 61.5 81,300 48 59.0 
PPEOTE BRON 6 65.6 she bin sb caieiere 101,600 88 86.6 102,700 89 86.7+ 
SHORGME WASH. 2... co iciccsceccsnece 109,103 163 149.4 109,100 169 154.9+ 
SRNR EU oo o5:5. 6's 0 a'g. sro 0b 9 aero 66,400 95 143.1 67,200 139 206 .8+ 
SOCAN. THGBBeo o.0 obec vs vee sales 147,400 164 111.3 149,800 170 113.5+ 
Springfield, O10... <. .ccseecsecesve 71,600 74 103.4 73,000 52 71.2 
ROU I Oo cae cee ceecceoees 197,000 242 122.8 199,300 289 145.0+ 
OOM WAST Ss i565 coos cases ss 107,200 122 113.8 110,500 140 126.7+ 
SIN RU s oe. na Slo at es eeig as he 107,800 90 83.5 113,400 . 77 67.9 
Gi SUE NOI. oss inclentargavee nee 72,700 79 108.7 000 82 111.6+ 
PRCNERO I OMMION 5 <5 s,0cs.c0 0 ove ca eeeess 305,400 2399 97.9 313,200 292 93.2 
SMMNETS CULM «6. 0''s.0:4%'s: 010.8 0's'0/0 65:0 61,900 67 108 .2 62,800 74 117.8+ 
EL DNR o's ois dx Gals: 0:0: 4018. eee Sires 136,700 137 100.2 139,000 138 99.3 
Utica, N. > OP EASA EER EO 103,400 141 136.4 104,200 144 138.2+ 
Wiaemret. 0 Co oi eden gesienres 540,000 608 112.6 552,000 610 110.5 
WON, We NG vos cn cces 0 tscnts 56,208T 51 90.7 56,2087 73 129.9+ 
Wa BOE Os is orc cceaca dees 96,100 112 116.5 99,300 101 101.7 
Winston-Salem, N. C.............. 77,100 34 44.1 0,000 47 58.8 + 
WORCERURE, DIGES 65 bos ceéswens cots 195,500 268 137.1 197,600 249 126.0 
Bo a cane epee eee ere 118,800 71 59.8 121,300 105 86 .6+ 
Youngstown, Ohi0... 0. ssccesscns 169, 400 107 63.2 174,200 107 61.4 
37,295,675 41,121 110.3 38,207,807 43,155 112.9 


1925 U.S. Census Est. f Jan., 1920. 


DEATH RATE FROM CANCER AND OTHER MALIGNANT TUMORS PER 100,000 POPULATION IN THE 
REGISTRATION STATES OF 1900—TABLE No. IV.. 


Males Both 1920 Both 1925 
Sexes Males Females Sexes Males Females 

RR DSU oo aaa bie dw vieeme 2.8 1.8 3.7 2.8 2.7 3. 

(pe BS Sere e 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.0 3.1 3.0 
RII Ee ora ks cw adanemaenes 3.6 3.5 3.7 3.0 3.0 3.0 
Sh See rere eee 1.6 1.3 1.9 1.5 1.5+ 1.4 
Wee Oe cae voswaewere tee 1.6 1.5 te 1.6 1.6+ 1.9 
MMR ge ctr erartire hee en ene 3.0 3.2 2.2 3.3+ 3.7+ 2.8 
Ee oc asc cre nncecioae wor 4.7 4.5 4.9 5.0+ 4.9+ 5.0 
SU ee deevawle sie ceree 15.0 10.1 20.0 16.1+ 10.6+ 21.6 
Mote  , eC eceacvvosects 63.9 37.9 91.5 64.2+ 39.1+ 90.9 
SOME eS oviccie ss anees ein 173.8 120.8 230.9 185.7+ 132.0+ 243.6 
MEG fieccacewenneuvees 394.4 338.4 451.6 434.9+ 387 .8+ 483.2 
ME ee sae wetien dae 687 .0 641.4 730.5 825.6+ 793.2+ 856 .6 
Co Fouts Atl OVES So cece 974.1 915.9 1020.8 1138.3+ 1141.3+ 1052.4 





+ Increase in rate for 1925 over 1920. 


countries. I give below a table of cancer death 
rates for recent years for a considerable num- 
ber of foreign countries as given in the Year 
Book of the Commonwealth of Australia for 
1927. 


CANCER—DEATHS PER 100,000 PERSONS LIVING, 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Country Year Rate 
Oe eee See oe Ce ee 1926 10 
D2 a eee ee 1914 13 
eres. 6 copier ea cere seks eceiahoehs 1921 18 
Nao o36 soo sr alewoemenens 1926 25 
ON ibe vx Sam and Weeden. 1923 40 
RMN 35 Fe c:ccviswinee wow omaeoes 1926 62 
SMI rein soca sald w Klas p & Ome ole «ais 1926 67 
WME ig a's 'w-a.4-410.0.0c.s Rea et oes 1925 70 
Rios wars ciaic alae o-S/a/iinin warmouee = 1923 71 
Quebec (Canada)... . .ccccscceces 1926 72 
Union of South Africa (Whites)... 1925 73 
MN Soe fc clea. wane ha adisin ated 1923 74 
MEN a a Cree cost tanekeuresnes 1925 78 
DS es ere 1924 81 
fanade ne Quebec)....... 1926 81 
PO SE ere 1926 89 
United & States (Registration Area) . 1925 93 
MEI a's swig Sa dp Koa sin kies. esis 1926 94 
BINS eos oie Sikes ce asin ch ode. sin Siee 1925 97 
Ontario (Canada) «06 cccccscccscs 1926 99 
De ere sare 1926 99 
FQIN PEP SHALES. 50.06 ccest es ce 1926 102 
Crecho-Slovakia. . cc .ccscciccees 1926 108 
IMEI gro doc ds wade bs spade oF 1924 108 
Northern Ireland ree 1926 108 
WOM ass ots cee Riewlc cokes s)e 1923 110 
OS eee ee 1923 111 
PGMIIIMIERS oo cinnaiks o0.kw ce .<0s 1926 110 
INOW MOSK SIRO 5c 5.0 6.5.5 on 6 6 sere 1926 120 
oo a ae ee 1924 130 
England and Wales.............. 1926 136 
SUN oe 5 ciui3 v0 2s Wee Bb. b chet 1926 136 
Switzerland..... 1924 138 
Austria.... 1925 139 
PMN 5 ore a: Sas a6 oss ace ormacelos 1925 140 





For the year 1925 the average cancer death 
rate for the United States was 93 per 100,000, 
while at one extreme it was as low as 10 for 
the Island of Ceylon, and as high as 140 for 
the Kingdom of Denmark. The latter unques- 
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tionably, as I have shown in my recent report 
on Cancer in Russia and Scandinavia, has prob- 
ably the highest cancer death rate of any coun- 
try in the world. 


Crude death rates are subject to inherent de- 
fects which can only be eliminated by a rather 
elaborate mathematical process known as stand- 
ardization. But even this process has too many 
assumptions to be absolutely trustworthy. In 
1925 the crude cancer death rate in the United 
States registration states was 111.5. The ad- 
justed or corrected rate for that year was 98.2, 
contrasting with an adjusted rate of 77.3 in 
1910 and 6.7 in 1900. These are the official rates 
as given in the report of the division of vital 
statistics of the United States Census Office for 
1925. For males the adjusted rate for 1925 was 
84.1 while for females it was 110.4. In 1920 the 
corresponding rates were 72.3 for males and 
101.6 for females. I give above the comparative 
figures for 1920 and 1925 showing cancer death 
rates by divisional periods of life for both sexes 
combined and separately for males and females. 
See table No. 4 above. 


This table is probably the best available index 
of cancer mortality available at the present time. 
It shows that at ages 45 to 54 the general cancer 
death rate has increased from 173.8 to 185.7; at 
ages 55-64 it increased from 394.4 to 434.9, at 
ages 75 and over it increased from 974.1 to 
1,138.3. If this comparison had been extended 
further back to 1900 the contrast, of course, 
would be still more marked. Thus, for example, 
at ages 45 to 54 the cancer death rate for both 
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sexes combined was 139.5 in 1900, 167.8 in 1910, 
173.8 in 1920 and 185.7 in 1925. At ages 65 to 
74 the rate increased from 422.2 in 1900 to 559.2 
in 1910, to 687.0 in 1920 and to 825.6 in 1925. 
By every standard of mortality investigation 
these figures are absolutely conclusive as evi- 
dence that the actual mortality from cancer in 
proportion to population is rapidly increasing 
irrespective of the tremendous progress which 
has been made in the treatment of the disease, 
and perhaps in no direction more so than in that 
of the application of radium and X-ray. Much 
may also be expected from the more general 
application of cauterization which, in at least 
one outstanding clinic in this country on the 
Pacific Coast, has been found decidedly beneficial 
in cases in which this form of treatment is most 
applicable. I conclude the foregoing with an 
analysis of the cancer deaths in 1925 in the 
registration area by organs or parts of the body 
affected, in considerable detail. This table is 
also derived from the annual report of the divi- 
sion of vital statistics of the Census Office for 
1925. 


DEATHS IN THE REGISTRATION IN 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1925, RATE PER 


100,000 
Deaths Rate 
Cancer and other malignant tumors 95,504 92.6 
Cancer of the buccal cavity . “ 553 0.5 
jE Oe ay ae be eI ae 866 0.8 
RMMNOIUS, oo. oa. 4 a:5! 5 dale dig en area 341 0.3 
= — ING dewendccwensedive scan’ 1,111 1.1 
law's aa dain omkererdidio's-eeiomrneiaaad 71 0.4 
Others CE Chie Cano 8 oostcn e Yeas 
Cancer of stomach and liver 
DUN yo ee <cen ne dns eqesne 992 0 
TS scaacwoneedindacins 1,659 6 
WIN otecaccnee cee wim 22,665 22.0 
Liver and gall bladder......... 9,558 9.3 
Cancer of the peritoneum, intes- 
tines and rectum: 
Mesentery and peritoneum..... 820 0.8 
Intestine (except rectum)...... 8,740 8.5 
Rectum and anus............. 4,041 3.9 
Othefs of this clags............ 70 0.1 
Cancer of the female genital organs: 
Ovary and fallopian tube....... 1,218 1.2 
i See re CE PEE TET e 12,377 12.0 
Vagina atid Vulva... 2. cccceces 398 0.4 
Others of this class............ 58 0.1 
Cancer of the breast............. 8,511 8.3 
Cancer of the skim..........ccce- 2,624 2.5 
Cancer of other or unspecified organs: 
ae a See 774 0.8 
Lung and pleura.............. 1,728 1.7 
i Oe Cnr ree 1/902 1.8 
Kidneys and suprarenals....... 1,258 1.2 
PONG g cccadatesacncsnedsies 3,068 3.0 
ING gs Saad scrmwan haend Ke'eoe 3, 2.9 
PU eles tad vdcccene seaawee 423 0.4 
Bones (except jaw)..........+. 1,149 33 
MOM a cha od Sowell Caccmlucuduces 227 0.2 
MR iit adcecevdnedasecas 16 (2) 
Others of this class. ........... 4,978 4.8 


(2) Less than one-tenth of 1 per 100,000. 


In addition to the foregoing I may mention 
that of the cancer deaths in the registration area 
for 1925, 90,429 were deaths from carcinoma, 
4.697 from sarcoma, and 378 from hyperne- 
phroma. The sarcoma aspects of the cancer 
problem have never received the extended con- 
sideration to which this peculiarly malignant 
group of tumors is deserving. But the fore- 
going analysis in detail gives much food for 
reflection. It answers many wild conjectures 
which require to be set aside by an appeal to 
the facts. Thus, for example, recently an out- 
standing authority on cancer is stated as having 
said that cancer of the skin was practicably 
always curable and rapidly on the decline. But 
cancer of the skin is not declining but causing 
at the present time a mortality of 2,624 which 
is practicably the same as in 1924 when the 
number of deaths was 2,630. 
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| pacing has it that a certain great ruler in Hindustan 
was stricken with a sickness supposed to be fatal. 
But by some miraculous turn of fortune, the ruler was 
spared his life, and in his gratitude, he decided to give a 
large sum to the poor of his kingdom. He possessed a 
magnificent elephant whose size was the marvel of all 
who saw it, and he issued orders that a sum of silver, equal 
in weight to that of the elephant, should be distributed. 


But how was the elephant to be weighed? The most 
skilled carpenters were unable to construct a balance strong 
enough to support the weight of the elephant. The wisest 
men in the kingdom were called into conference, but they 
were unable to solve the puzzling question. Just when it 
began to appear that the problem was unsolvable, an old 
sailor was ushered before the ruler with the information 
that he could weigh the -lephant. 


With the promise of a large reward, the sailor set to 
work. He secured a large and sturdy barge and had a plat- 
form built upon it. After much persuasion, the elephant 
was induced to walk out upon the barge. This caused the 
barge to sink fer down into the water, and the sailor 
marked the level all the way around. The elephant was 
then led off, and silver was heaped upon the barge until it 
sank to the same level. When this occurred, the sailor 
of course had the elephant’s weight in silver. 
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HOW TO WEIGH AN ELEPHANT— 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


We of the Life Insurance Business also have an elephant 
to weigh. This famous elephant is much talked about, its 
weight is conceded to be enormous, but little is actually 
known about it. The name of this elephant is “Public 
Opinion.” 


Public Opinion quite often turns out to be a “white 
elephant.” But for those who can properly weigh it, Pub- 
lic Opinion is frequently worth its weight in gold. Ona 
basis of satisfied customers and repeat orders, public opin- 
ion weighs in noticeably heavier each year on the Union 
Central scales. 





Customers Who Come Back Because of Greater 
Satisfaction Every Year 


Per cent of annual new business written in the Union Cen- 
tral on old policyholders 


WOBS... cc wcccccccccscncccccccccccescceosscccese 44% 
| Seer reer oor re er 43% 
1926. ccc crcccccsccccccccccccceccccccccesceces 42% 
VORB. 0. cc cccccccvcccccccccccccscccccevesececce 39% 
TOBE... ccc cccrcccvcccvccccvccsccvcvescesceces 38% 


Revivals and additions are not included in the above figures 











INSURANCE COMPANY 


JESSE R. CLARK, JR., Pres. 
































A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


Our Company offers complete protection 
$5,000 
ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Aap mavarel Goeth. ........0-.-.- anand $ 5,000 
Any accidental death....... penne ee X 
Certain accidental deaths................ 15,000 
Accident Benefits $5u per WEEK 
for fifty-two weeks. 
$25 per WEEK thereafter 
(non-cancellable) 
Disability Income, Waiver of 

Premiums, etc. 
Also $5,000 “Preferred Risk” Policy—high value— 
lov’ premiums; age 35, $19.91 per $1,000. Endow- 
ment age, 85—Juveniles, age 10 years and upward 
—Monthly Income—Non-medical. 
Insures and assures your client’s future and yours. 
Are you interested in an agency? Our Vice-Pres- 
ident, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 














Concord, 
New Hampshire 


INQUIRE! 
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NEW SHENANDOAH POLICIES 


An added source of income to you and a new 
way of instilling ideas of thrift in the men and 
women of tomorrow. 


CHILDS’ POLICIES 


They go into full benefit at the age of 5. With 
these new policies, you can offer your clients 
absolutely the latest, most modern and com- 
plete insurance program for children. 


Write us for information. 


CHARLES E. WARD, Agency Manager 


SHENANDOAH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


W. L. ANDREWS 
Secty.-Treas. 


E. LEE TRINKLE 


Vice-Pres. 


R. H. ANGELL 


President 





(Former Governor of Virginia) 
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Six Hundred Attend Bretton 
Woods Meeting 


New England Association of 
Insurance Agents Stage 
Successful Convention 





Record Sectional Gathering 





Agents Hear Addresses by Governor 
Tobey, Senator Moses, Commis- 
sioners Sullivan and Dunham 





By Lovcuron T. Smitru 


Bretton Woops, N. H., July 9.—The usual 
get-together dinner officially proclaimed the 
opening of the Eighth Annual Convention of 
the New England Association of Insurance 
Agents at the Mt. Washington hotel, Bretton 
Woods, N. H. About six hundred sat down to 
the initial event of what promises to be the 
largest sectional gathering of any fire and 
casualty agency group in the country. 

James W. Cook, presiding as chairman, at 
the close of the dinner officially welcomed those 
attending the convention, and George F. Trask, 
President of the New Hampshire Association, 
extended the greetings of that Association. Mr. 
Trask paid tribute to the successful and benefi- 
cial administration of the New Hampshire In- 
surance Department by the present Commis- 
sioner, John E. Sullivan, and then introduced 
Governor Charles W. Tobey, of New Hamp- 
Governor Tobey described the beauties 
of New Hampshire and welcomed the visitors 
to enjoy these beauties. He recalled his first 
job as a boy in Boston in an insurance agent’s 
office, and he offered the opinion that no busi- 
ness performs the service to humanity per- 
formed by insurance. 

The meeting was then addressed by John E. 
Sullivan, insurance commissioner of New 
Hampshire, who cited an astounding number 
of figures and percentages by way of illustrat- 
ing the tremendous growth of the United States 
in the past few years. Attributing these ad- 
vances to our method of government the speak- 
er expressed his pride and satisfaction at being 
a servant of such a government. Seventy-one 
per cent of all the insurance in force in the 
world, it was pointed out by the speaker, is in 
force in the United States. Commissioner 
Sullivan concluded his address with a strong 


shire. 
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plea for co-operation and not competition in the 
insurance business. 

R. P. Devan, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, brought the greet- 
ings of his Association to the convention, and 
urged all present to attend the National Con- 
vention to be held in Detroit in September. 
Edwin J. Cole requested the floor at this mo- 
ment and with a warm tribute to Mr. Devan he 
presented to him a traveling bag as a gift from 
the New England Advisory Board. 


The last speaker was the Honorable George 
H. Moses, United States Senator from New 
Hampshire. Senator Moses recited the many 
situations in public life and in the House and 
Senate which were not entirely satisfactory, 
and urged the citizens of the United States of 
the type of insurance men present to take more 
active interest in the government and to assist 
themselves more vigorously. 

In the afternoon the New England Advisory 
Board held an executive session. This is com- 
posed of selected members from the State Asso- 
ciations of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

On Wednesday morning the reports of the 
President and Secretary-Treasurer will be 
heard followed by addresses by R. P. Devan, 
President of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, Howard P. Dunham, President 
Insurance Commissioners’ Convention and A. 
Duncan Reid, President of the Globe Indemnity 
Company. Commissioner Dunham’s address is 
presented elsewhere in this issue. A full report 
of Wednesday’s and Thursday’s proceedings 
will be found in THe SpecTator of next week. 

The Mount Washington Hotel, in the heart 
of the White Mountains, is an ideal spot for the 
convention and offers many outdoor attractions 
to the visitors. Among the insurance company 
representatives registered are: M. B. Hicks, 
of the Home; W. E. Roesch, of The Equitable 
Casualty and Surety; Richard H. Thompson, 
of The Maryland Casualty; A. Duncan Reid, 
of the Globe Indemnity; S. H. Ashton, of the 
National Fire; R. W. Crowther, of the Spring- 
field Fire and Marine; J. C. Riga, of The 
Agricultural; J. G. Yost, of The Fidelity and 
Deposit; C. R. Newhouse, of The London 
Guarantee and Accident; John W. Emery, of 
the Granite State; William B. Burpee, of the 
New Hampshire; F. S. Cone, of the Union 
Indemnity; Orlo E. Cook, of The Insurance 
Company of North America; S. W. Cornwell, 
of the Aetna; Donald Falvey, of the Massa- 

(Continued on page 27) 





Virginia Rate Case Lingers 


State Asks That Lightning and 
Fire Rates Be Reduced About 
Quarter of Present Tax 





Suggests Kansas Method 





Counsel Contends 8 Per Cent Profit 
on Capital and Surplus of 
Companies Is Fair 





The latest contribution to the lengthy rate 
quarrell in Virginia is contained in a brief 
filed last week by Braden Van Deventer, special 
counsel for the State of Virginia, with the 
State Corporation Commission in Richmond. 

He contends that fire and lightning rates 
should be reduced to the yielding point of 
only about 8 per cent profit on the capital and 
surplus of the companies, maintaining that they 
are making about four times their rightful 
profit. The brief contends: That in rate fixing 
companies banking and investment accounts, as 
well as underwriting, should be considered, and 
suggests that the Kansas method be used in 
fixing rates as the formula under which rates 
are now being made in Virginia is basicly 
wrong. 

That the State, as a whole, be used as a unit 
in rate making and abolish the existing zone 
method of formulating rates, whereby one sec- 
tion pays a higher rate than another. 

That the act authorizing the commission to 
make the investigation and reduce rates if the 
company earnings so warrant is constitutional 
and should be declared so by the commission. 

The brief further contends that the reduced 
rates should be ordered in effect at once by 
the commission. 

3ased on tabulations of experts for the com- 
panies, Mr. Van Deventer sets up a table show- 
ing the following for the test period 1922-27: 


Underwriting profit .........«...... $ 952,578 
Realized from sale of investments. . 798,587 
Gross earnings allowable Virginia.. 4,055,405 


Net earnings from 1926 increased. 


PAGE od esd ee eee 1,174,586 
Profiits from securities unrealized.. 2,611,706 
Total profits five years ............ $14,592,862 


The counsel for the State figures, in per- 
centages, a profit of 159 per cent in five years, 
of 31 per cent per annum, or a profit of 25.42 
per cent per year on earned premiums. 
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CORROON & REYNOLDS FLEET 
EXTENDING COUNTRY-WIDE SERVICE AND PROTECTION 


DECEMBER 31ST, 1928, STATEMENTS 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK LONG ISLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets Liabilities Capital *Net Resources Assets Liabilities Capital *Net Resources 
$10,099,162.29 $3,394,266.51 $2,000,000.00 6,704,895.78 $408,657.14 $42,532.38 $200,000.00 $366,124.76 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

NEWARK, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 
$5,774,475.31 $1,291,847.16 $1,900,000.00 $4,482,628.15 
NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
$2,922,000.19 $927,051.01 $1,000,000.00 
REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PA. (Incorporated 1871) 
$4,076,176.31 $1,040,535.31 $1,000,000.00 $3,035,641.00 
SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$1,500,000.00 $4,568,977.96 


BRONX FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
$4,889,591.12 $755,197.32 $1,000,000.00 $4,134,393.80 


BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


5,762,813.80 1,293,331.77 1,000,000.00 ,469,482.03 
$ ’ ? $ ’ ’ $ , $4 ’ $1,994,949.18 


GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PITTSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1862) 
$2,258,430.77 $813,552.56 $512,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
$5,034,363.88 $2,255,641.18 $1,000,000.00 $2,778,722.70 
*Net Resources, being aggregate of Capital,{Net_ Surplus and Voluntary) Reserves. 
CLASSES OF INSURANCE, WRITTEN 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOT, CIVIL COMMOTION, TORNADO AND WINDSTORM, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, USE AND 
OCCUPANCY, PROFITS, LEASEHOLD AND GENERAL, MERCHANDISE|FLOATERS. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


INCORPORATED 
MANAGER 


$1,444,878.21 


$5,327,783.03 $758,805.07 


92 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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1928 Fire Losses in Canada High 


Of 410 Automatic Sprinklered Properties More Than 
263 Report No Damage; Total Property 
Loss Reaches $1,182,061 | 


Of 410 reported fires in Canadian properties 
protected by automatic sprinklers only three 
were damaged to the extent of more than 
$100,000, the highest loss, while more than 260 
reported no loss at all. More than 100 of the 
total number of fires reported losses well under 
$5,000. 

In the 147 fires where damage was sustained, 
the total property loss amounted to approx- 
imately $1,182.061 or an increase of $300,000 
over the year 1927. 

The subjoined table classifies the recorded 
fires by the extent of loss: 


Total Property 
Extent of Loss No. of Fires Damage 
No loss reported. . 263 ae 
Under $100 ...... 11 $ 688 
$100: to: $500........... 42 15,757 
$500 to $1,000.... Zt 15,130 
$1,000 to $5,000... 35 86,768 
$5,000 to $10,000. . 15 93,998 
$10,000 to $25,000. 15 243,229 
$25,000 to $50,000. 2 77.843 
$50,000 to $100,000 3 228,469 
Over 100,000 ..... a 420,179 
Fires where loss 
sustained 147 $1,182,061 








Globe & Rutgers’ Philadelphia Office 

On July 1 Samuel MacMinn took over the 
management of a Philadelphia office for the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Company of 
New York with territory covering the suburban 
field, southern New Jersey, including Camden 
County; the State of Delaware and Baltimore 
and eastern Maryland. 

For the past five years Mr. MacMinn has 
been special agent in Middle Department terri- 
tory for the St. Paul Fire and Marine, Mercury 
and Minnesota Underwriters with headquarters 
in Philadelphia. 


American Fire & Marine Licensed 
Here 

The American Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
of Galveston, Tex., has been licensed to transact 
fire and marine insurance in the State of New 
York. This company is a running mate of 
the American Indemnity Co. of Galveston and 
its last annual statement showed a capital of 
$600,000 and a net surplus of $577,409. 


Fireman’s Fund Elects Frank 
J. Agnew 
At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Firemen’s Fund Insurance Company held at 
San Francisco recently, Frank J. Agnew 


was elected assistant secretary. His promotion 
from the position of superintendent of agencies 
is in recognition of the splendid work he has 
accomplished for the company since he joined 
it seven years ago as a special agent. 
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Of the 147 fires in which loss was incurred, 
59 were of the multiple occupancy, tenant 
class. The record is as follows: 

Tenant manufacturing—multiple occupancy— 
33 fires and $339,909 loss. 

Tenant mercantile—multiple occupancy—26 
fires and $83,171 loss. 

In practically all cases the largest losses were 
due to negligent maintenance of sprinkler sys- 
tems, explosions, excessive susceptibility of con- 
tents to water damage, obstructions to sprinkler 
effectiveness and exposure to fires communi- 
cating from unsprinklered sections of property. 

The aggregate value of the properties in 
which losses occurred was $92,460,000, giving 
a loss ratio of approximately $1.28 per $100 of 
value at risk. 

The insured value of all property in Canada 
protected by automatic sprinklers is estimated 
at $1,400,0000,000. On this valuation the loss 
ratio in 1928 was 8 cents per $100. 


Detroit Fire and Marine Reduces 
Value of Stock 

The recommendation of the board of direc- 
tors of the Detroit Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, of Detroit, Mich., that the par value 
of stock be reduced from $100 to $25 per share, 
was approved by the stockholders. Forty 
thousand new shares are to be issued in ex- 
change for the present ten thousand shares of 
$100 par value. 


Indiana Agents Incorporate 

Articles of incorporation have been filed with 
the Secretary of State in Indianapolis by the 
Indiana Association of Insurance Agents. The 
corporation has no capital stock and is formed 
“to support right principles and oppose bad 
practices in insurance underwriting.” The in- 
corporators are A. Jenkins, Chris Zoercher, 
J. A. Searles, H. L. Barr, George W. Fishering, 
Alexis Coquillard, A. D. Merrill, F. A. Ted- 
ford, Ross E. Coffin and H. J. Gescheidler. 


Six Hundred at Bretton Woods 
(Concluded from page 25) 
chusetts Bonding; William T. Hickey, of The 
Travelers Fire; Earl F. Hussey, of The 
Travelers Insurance Company; George D. 
Meade, of the Glens Falls Indemnity; A. E. 
Murdock, of the Pennsylvania Fire; F. W. 
Sargeant, of the New Hampshire Fire; E. y 


Schofield and C. E. Richerd, of the Standard ° 


Accident; Joseph A. Tufts, of the Massa- 
chusetts Fire and Marine; H. Von Derleith, of 
the Phoenix; G. Wright, of the Hartford Fire 
and R. W. Wright, of The Travelers Fyre. 
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Disapproves of Independent 
Adjustment Bureau 





Commissioner Sullivan Decries “Me- 
chanical Device” in Bretton 
Woods Speech 

Bretton Woops, N. H., July 10.—Dispensing 
with company adjusters and setting up an inde- 
pendent bureau was scored by Commissioner 
John E. Sullivan in an address before the New 
England Agents Associations made here today 
at the Mt. Washington Hotel. If adjustments 
by a “mechanical device,’ as he termed the 
bureau method, are to be substituted for com- 
pany adjusters, the commissioner said the states, 
he believed, would make regulations and re- 
quire all adjusters to be authorized. 

“We seldom hear that any particular progress 
is being devised to improve and promote the 
adjustment of losses. No element of the insur- 
ance business is more vital to the business of 
insurance and particularly the policyholder who 
is the real stockholder of any insurance com- 
pany, than the day of settlement. Why inject 
what may be termed a mechanical device as 
substitute to deal with the vital feature, settle- 
ment and payment of losses, for the human 
element which has so successfully represented 
the business of insurance?” 

Blue Goose Elections in San 
Francisco 

San Francisco, CAuiF., July 8—Kenneth M. 
Brown of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany has been elected most loyal gander of 
the San Francisco Pond of the Blue Goose. 
Other officers elected at the annual meeting 
are: Everett M. Northup, supervisor of the 
flock: Bruce B. Smith, guardian of the pond; 
C. L. Larsen, keeper of the golden goose egg; 
and John H. Schively, wielder of the quill. 








Michigan Field Men 

Port Huron, Micu., July 8—Michigan field 
men, members of the Michigan Fire Under- 
writers Association, the Union organization, 
and the Michigan Field Club, the Bureau group, 
held a most successful joint meeting here re- 
cently at Gratiot Inn, scene of the annual ses- 
sions for the past several years. 

H. Johnston, Detroit, was chosen president 
of the underwriters’ association. Other officers 
named were: F. D. Row, Detroit, vice-president, 
and A. N. McDougall, Detroit, secretary. 

Officers of the field club were chosen, as fol- 
lows: J. J. Hubbell, Detroit, president; O. F. 
Merblitz, Detroit, vice-president; Stuart Mor- 
gan, East Lansing, secretary. 


Corroon and Reynolds New Jersey 
Scale 

The fire: insurance commission situation in 
New Jersey last week reached strained propor- 
tions when thirteen companies of the Corroon 
and Reynolds group announced that a new scale 
of commissions, averaging somewhat higher 
than the E. A. U. scale will be put into effect 
as of July 1. The new scale averages 15, 25 
and 35 per cent. 
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Hartford Fire’s Out-Door Advertising 


Company's Agents to Be Aided by Bill-board Posters 
of Well-Known Fire Demon—First Use 
of This Media for Insurance 


The well-known fire demon, trade character 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company is 
making a debut on the out-door poster boards 
of the nation. This is the Hartford’s answer 
to the demand of fire insurance agents for a 
colorful local tie-up with the Hartford national 
advertising. 

The posters over all, will be approximately 
nine by twenty feet with generous space re- 
maining for the name and address of the local 
agent. The imprint is to measure ten feet 
long by three feet eight inches high. 

According to J. W. Longnecker, advertising 
manager of the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, the buying trend of the nation is rapidly 
undergoing vast changes. This is an age of 
out-door activity and millions of potential 
buyers of everything are hourly traversing the 
highways. Out-door advertising is increasing 
in its value as a general tie-up with magazine 
and newspaper advertising. It helps to localize 
a national company and lends prestige to the 
local representative. 

Stressing the need for varied forms of ad- 
vertising, Mr. Longnecker adds, “It would seem 
that insurance is one of those vital necessities 
that people buy after carefully discussing their 
individual needs with a reputable agent. But, 
the fact remains that many are under-insured 
or not insured at all. Every worker has a 
certain earning capacity and the insurance man 
must fight just as hard to compete with every 
other appeal for the consumer dollar. Insur- 
ance is a modern protective necessity, yet the 
insurance agent must eternally fight to make 


his sale against the tire dealer, car salesman, 
radio representative and the sewing machine 
agent. That’s why we believe in all kinds of 
advertising and why we feel an ever mounting 
need for a better co-operation and understand- 
ing between agent and property owners.” 

Bill boards are the newest media to receive 
recognition by the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company and one may shortly expect to see 
the fire demon suggesting “Buy adequate in- 
surance from the local Hartford agent.”’ Since, 
to our knowledge, the Hartford Fire is the 
first big five insurance company to endorse 
out-door advertising, it is to be presumed that 
insurance advertising men will closely follow 
its progress. 


Fireman’s Fund Changes 

Charles C. Hannah, manager of the Eastern 
department of the Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire 
& Marine and Occidental Insurance companies 
has announced the following changes, which 
were effective on July 1. George N. Hutchins, 
who has been special agent for the companies 
in the New Hampshire and Vermont territory, 
was transferred to Philadelphia as special agent 
in charge of fire business and for the companies 
and will also manage their service office for 
Philadelphia and suburban territory, succeeding 
Jules N. Fischer, resigned. 

James E. Tetlow, Jr., special agent in West 
Virginia, will exceed Mr. Hutchins in New 
England and Harry E. Cragg has been ap- 
pointed special agent for West Virginia, with 
headquarters in Wheeling. 





How New Billboard Posters Will Look 
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Advertising Conference, Fire 
Group Meets 





Formulate Plans for Annual Meeting 
in Cleveland, October 6-8 

In a letter mailed to Class “A” members of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference, Fire 
Group, Harold E. Taylor, chairman, has out- 
lined a few of the topics, as tentatively agreed 
upon at a recent meeting in New York, and 
recommended for presentation at the annual 
meeting which will be held in Cleveland on 
October 6, 7 and 8. 

Three speeches were recommended to the 
Chairman of the General Sesions to be fol- 
lowed up by discussions at later sessions. The 
subjects are: (1) How to buy art work. (2) 
What are you doing with the agent’s widow? 
(3) A mail campaign from the company di- 
rectly to the prospect. The latter address to be 
delivered by C. E. Rickerd, president of the 
Advertising Conference. 

For the open sessions of the Fire Group 
the topics selected for discussion are: (1) Are 
there any new ways to interest agents in the 
so-called “Side Lines”? (2) Getting the Spec- 
ial Agent’s help in interesting Local Agents in 
the work of the Advertising Department. (3) 
What is your method of bringing your ma- 
terial to the attention of the proper individual 
in the agency? (4) House organs. Why and 
how? 

It was the consensus of opinion of those 
present at the New York meeting that one of 
the sessions at Cleveland should be of a 
“Closed” or executive nature so that some in- 
timate problems might be discussed with frank- 
ness, therefore two topics were assigned to this 
sesion, and others are to be added from time 
to time. 


Special Agents of New Jersey Meet 

The Special Agents Association, composed of 
representatives of all companies operating 
in New Jersey, and of whom about 50 per cent 
are members of the Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation, held an informal luncheon meeting, 
at the Elk’s Club in Newark, on Monday, with 
an attendance of approximately twenty-five 
members. 

Much interest was evinced in the new graded 
commission scale for New Jersey, which was re- 
cently formulated by the E. U. A. and those ap- 
proached on the subject seemed to regard it in 
a favorable light. However, the association 
has taken no official stand on the matter. 

It has been decided that for the balance of 
the summer no formal meetings be held until 
September or October, at which time the regu- 
lar program will be resumed, and a number of 
prominent insurance men have been invited to 
address the association at these sessions. 


Empire Fire Appoints Special 
Empire Fire Insurance Company of New 
York announces the appointment of L. W. 
Becker as their special agent for Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. 
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High Praise for American 
Agency System 


Commissioner Dunham Speaks 
on Agents Responsibility 
at Bretton Woods 


Agency System Still on Trial 





Says High Commissions Breed More 
Agents of Which There Are 
10,000 Too Many in New 
England Now 





An immense trust is involved in the ap- 
pointment of an insurance agent, said Colonel 
Howard P. Dunham, insurance commissioner of 
Connecticut at the eighth annual convention of 
the New England Association of Insurance 
Agents at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, 
Wednesday. “An agent who does not know the 
policy he sells, nor understands the need of his 
prospect, is not worthy to be trusted with a 
license,” he declared. 

Contrasting insurance sales methods in this 
country with those in England and the con- 
tinental countries where insurance is sold mostly 
but less successfully over the counter, directly 
to the public, Colonel Dunham pointed out that 
the agency system in this country has more 
responsibilities but is vastly superior to that of 
any other system in vogue. He warned, how- 
ever, that the American agency system was still 
on trial and that whether or not it succeeded 
depended upon the quality of service given to 
the insuring public and not upon the amount of 
commissions agents were able to accumulate. 

“People must be educated to adequately insure 
their lives and property,” he said. “Because of 
the present agency system in this country, 
America, while even now greatly underinsured, 
is the best insured nation in the world and she 
is vastly the gainer thereby.” 

Discussing recent activity in the organiza- 
tion of many new fire insurance companies, 
which he said presented many complicated prob- 
lems, Colonel Dunham expressed the belief that 
the high commissions, which are a result of the 
increased competition due to the entrance of 
sO many new companies, breed new agents and 

cannot be maintained. “Agents today,” he said, 
“are being swamped with offers of unstable 
contracts which are made attractive and allur- 
ing but which often have little permanency.” 

Dwelling on the obligation of service which 
rests upon the agents, Colonel Dunham esti- 
mated that out of the 51,346 agents in New 
England there were probably 10,000 “that ought 
to be scrapped for the reason that they do not 
furnish insurance service of any value.” Con- 
tinuing, he said, “You agents in this country 
have made insurance salesmanship what it is. 
You have developed a technique. You have 
evolved a working code of ethics. You have 
established a standard of service. No class of 
men anywhere renders more valuable service to 
their community and their country. You are 
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the agents of stability and rehabilitation. It is 
yours to furnish security without which little 
progress may- be made. It is yours to relieve 
disaster. The commodity you sell is peace of 
mind, than which there is no thing more 
precious. 

A calling such as yours represents the high- 
est ideals of service, an honorable calling which 
should enlist only the most conscientious. Only 
as you render service do you come up to the 
requirements of your calling. It is not for you 
to ask, “What am I to receive?” Rather, it is 
for you to say, “What shall I give?” For, 
make no mistake, the man who wants to know 
above all else what he is to receive is far less 
successful than the man who thinks first of 
service. The one inspires distrust, the other 
confidence. And the man who has the confi- 
dence of his clients is the one who will make 
the most in the long run. Service pays big 
dividends—it pays to serve.” 


Queens and Suffolk Mutual Fire 
Liquidated 

A report on the liquidation of the Queens 
and Suffolk Mutual Fire Insurance Corpora- 
tion of Freeport, L. I., New York, has been 
recently completed by Albert Conway, State 
Superintendent of Insurance. 

The directors of the corporation have not 
held a meeting for a number of years and the 
affairs of the company were left in the hands of 
Roswell Davis. Upon the death of Mr. Davis, 
the firm was placed in the care of the super- 
intendent for liquidation. 

In his report, Mr. Conway states that he 
found claims aggregating $1100 were outstand- 
ing, of which only $350 for legal services ren- 
dered the company were valid, and that the as- 
sets amounted to $548. However, the depart- 
ment subsequently recovered additional assets 
of approximately $3226. Adhering to its usual 
record, the department was successful in keep- 
ing the costs of liquidation within the income 
earned on assets which were $409 less the $45 
liquidation expense. As a result the assets on 
hand amount to $4071. 


Pacific Board Commissions 

San Francisco, CauiF., July 8—The Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific at a special 
meeting held on July 2nd practically decided 
to increase the commissions paid to local agents 
from the basis of 15, 20 and 25 per cent to 15, 
20, 25, and 30 per cent. The proposals to 
the local agents throughout the territory of the 
Pacific Board follows along the lines of the 
schedule of commissions offered the agents 
in Los Angeles. The new schedule is to go 
to the “street” for a vote and another meeting 
for the purpose of ratification will be held 
in about two weeks, when the effective date 
of the new commissions will be determined. 
Insurance executives in general expect that with 
the new rates will be issued the specific instruc- 
tions that all non-board companies must be 
removed from the office of members of the 
board. 
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Crum & Forster Acquires 
Wheeling Fire 


Controlling Interest in Old Con- 
cern Purchased by Strong 
New York Fleet 





. $400,000 Premium Income 





No Management Change Involved in 
Transaction Which Is of a Finan- 
cial Nature Only 





H. J. Wyatt, vice-president of Crum & 
Forster, has announced the purchase of the 
controlling interest of the Wheeling Fire In- 
surance Company of Wheeling, W. Va., by 
his company. 

Mr. Wyatt stated that the Wheeling Fire 
would continue as heretofore, and no changes 
of officials or directors were contemplated at 
the present time, Crum & Forster’s interest in 
the company being of a financial nature only. 

The Wheeling Fire was organized in 1867 
and for about fifty years was known as the 
German Fire Insurance Co. of Wheeling. It 
has always conducted its business along con- 
servative lines, and has paid dividends aver- 
aging about 10 per cent. The company has 
generally operated on a non-affiliated basis, 
although it is affiliated with the Western In- 
surance Bureau in the west. It writes about 
$400,000 in premiums each year, practically 
all of which is fire and tornado, and in its last 
annual statement it showed assets of about 
$988,795, capital of $200,000 and surplus of 
$247,240. 


Independence Fire Resigns from 
E. U. A. 

The Independence Fire Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, through President Charles H. 
Holland, has announced its resignation from the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association. 

Mr. Holland stated that this action was 
taken because the other companies of the 
Coroon & Reynolds group were not members 
of the association, and it was thought best to 
have the entire fleet on the same basis. It 
is said that prior to the resignation of the 
Independence Fire the E.U.A. had extended 
an invitation to Corroon & Reynolds to enroll 
all its companies in the association. 


Monarch Fire Formed in Cleveland 

The Monarch Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company has been organized in Cleveland with 
$1,000,000 capital and $2,000,000 surplus and 
$700,000 voluntary reserve. Otis & Co., a finan- 
cial house of that city, are the organizers of this 
company, and have purchased the Columbian 
National Fire Insurance Company of Lansing, 
Mich., also. 

The Monarch will be headed by Ralph Raw- 
lings, of Lansing, as president. 
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$ 666,598.88 $ 196.08 $ 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 


$12,792,945.35 $ 7,243,098.89 $ 2,000,000.00 $ 3,549,846.46 $ 5,549,846.46 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President E. J. DONEGAN, V.-Pres’t & Gen’! Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 


OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 
$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 $ 1,500,000.00 $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 | 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-Pres’t & Gen’l Mer. 
WINTON C. GARRISON, Vice-Pres’t & Treas. ORGANIZED 1909 E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-Pres’t 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEWARK, N. J. ° 
$14,975,568.30 $ 9,975,568.30 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 5,000,000.00 














LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 

















































NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
ORGANIZED 1855 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF NEWARK, N. J. SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$56,065,676.33 $19,562,54°9.89 $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1853 | 
THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34 $ 3,202,138.34 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
A. i, HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1854 
MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44 $ 600,600.00 $ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1866 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 5,021,040.43 $ 2,502,743.59 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84 $ 2,518,296.84 
A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED i871 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,345,010.75 $ 2,345,010.75 





W. E. WOLLAEGER, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44 $ 2,873,712.44 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF CONCORD, N. H. 





CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President ORGANIZED 1905 M. R. JACKMAN, Vice-Pres’t 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. | 


OF CONCORD, N. H. 
175,689.24 $ None $ 100,000.00 $ 75,689.24 $ 175,689.24 


CHAS. H. YUNKER, President ORGANIZED 1852 A. W. GROSSENBACH, Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








J.C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON, Vice-Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t E.G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 








TOTAL NET PREMIUMS $50,467,137.06 








STERN DEPAR EN 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT ee PACIFIC DEPARTMENT | 
04 Rest Set Chicago, IIl. Newark, New Jersey ~ “. Semenene, Bipent . 
“ s anager n Francisco, orn: 
Ass’t Managers pr onan + meaeehial W. W. &E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H. R.LM. SMIT y St., Loronto, nada ’ ‘ 
AMES SMITH’ ©*™" PRED W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Led., JOHN RY COONEY 
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Reciprocal Policyholders 
Are Held Liable 


Receivers Expect to Pay More 
Than Million in Claims if 
Court Order Is Signed 


—_——— 


Cites Indiana Court Decree 





Suit Is Expected to Have Very 
Wholesome Effect on Auto 
Business in Missouri 





Suit for authority to collect $250,000 from 
the 18,000 Missouri policyholders of the bank- 
rupt Federal Automobile Insurance Association, 
the cut-rate Indiana reciprocal insurance organ- 
ization, was started before Circuit Judge Moses 
N. Sale in St. Louis, Mo., on July 6 by Rodowe 
H. Abeken, local receiver for the carrier. 

Through his attorneys Abeken asked for 
an order by the Court entering judgment on 
the basis of one yearly premium for each of 
four years dating from 1924 to 1927, covering 
the period when the company fell behind in the 
payment of claims against it. The receivers 
hope the placing of these extra assessments will 
raise about $1,200,000 to be used in the pay- 
ment of claims. 

Judge Sale was informed that when the 
Missouri policyholders of the Federal Auto- 
mobile Insurance Association subscribed for its 
insurance they agreed and contracted to pay 
assessments that would cover all losses on 
claims that might arise against the company; 
therefore, under the agreement, it was con- 
tended, they as the owners of the business, 
stand liable for all unsatisfied claims as well 
as for the expenses of the receivership, which 
represents about 35 per cent of the company’s 
liabilities. 

Judge Sale was asked to recognize the decree 
already obtained from an Indiana court by 
Garrett W. Olds of Indianapolis, receiver for 
the defunct reciprocal insurance body. The 
Indianapolis court order gives Olds authority 
to demand payment of assessments from policy- 
holders to pay off the debts totaling $1,200,000 
and $100,000 of legal fees that have already 
rolled up. 

Judge Sale postponed his final action. 

The suit brought by Receiver Abeken is ex- 
pected to have a very wholesome effect on the 
automobile insurance situation in St. Louis. In 
recent months this city and vicinity has been 
a very fertile field for the operations of re- 
ciprocal insurance organizations. 
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Casualty Increases 
Net Production 


Equitable 





President Mee Announces His Com- 
pany Is Now Licensed in 
28 States 

The Equitable Casualty & Surety Co., through 
President John L. Mee, announces that its net 
premiums written during the first six months 
of this year amounted to $2,362,365. This 
represents an increase in net production of 42 
per cent as compared with the first six months 
of 1928. Since the beginning of this year the 
company has entered twenty-six additional 
States and is now doing business in a total 
of twenty-eight States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The company has made 354 agency 
appointments since January 1. 

The work of planting the agencies of the 
company and controlling field production gen- 
erally is under the direction of Superintendent 
of Agents Edward T. Osborn, under Mr. Mee’s 
personal supervision, and the company now has 
twenty-eight general agents and eight branch 
offices in addition to its hundreds of sub- 
-agencies. President Mee states that the loss 
ratios on the business for the first six months 
have been more than satisfactory and while 
predictions as to losses cannot be definitely 
made, he is satisfied with the quality and di- 
versification of business the company is placing 
on its books. 


Capital City Progressing 





Directors Increase Capital’ Stock 
More Than 100 Per Cent 

With an increase of more than 100 per cent 
in its capital stock and surplus, the Capital 
City Surety Company has launched on a 
program of expansion and the next year of its 
operations will place it in the ranks of the 
nation’s formost insurance companies, Jacob J. 
Shapiro, an executive officer of the company 
announced today. Within approximately sixty 
days another substantial increase in both the 
capital stock and surplus will be made by the 
sale of new stock, Mr. Shapiro declared. The 
proposed increase will make the company’s 
capital more than a million dollars. 

In line with the Capital City Surety Com- 
pany’s rapid .strides of progress, negotiations 
are now under way for the organization to 
transact business in the States of Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. On Monday 
of this week the company was licensed to write 
surety, fidelity and casualty lines in the State 
of New Jersey. 


Warns Against Unauthor- 
ized Insurance 


Connecticut Commissioner 
Issues Statement Following 
Passage of Control Law 


Called a Bootleg Product 





Advertising of Unlicensed Companies 
Continues to Be Distributed— 
Low Premiums Featured 





The problem of unauthorized or bootleg in- 
surance has again come to the fore with the 
receipt of complaints by the Connecticut In- 
surance Department, that companies not licensed 
to do business in Connecticut are flooding the 
State with pamphlets soliciting the insurance 
business of Connecticut residents. This is es- 
pecially so in the case of Connecticut physicians 
and surgeons, who are flooded with all sorts of 
literature of life, health and accident companies 
which offer insurance for small premiums. 

These companies, it has been found on in- 
vestigation, are very limited in resources, most 
of them being capitalized under $100,000. In- 
surance Commission Howard P. Dunham 
urges prospective buyers of insurance to check 
up on the companies which solicit business 
through the mail, the radio and advertisements. 
Under a new law passed by the Legislature dur- 
ing its recent session, it is unlawful for any 
corporation or individual to aid unlicensed com- 
panies to obtain business in this State by pub- 
lishing their advertisements or by any other 
means. 

“Our advice to the citizens of Connecticut,” 
says Commissioner Dunham, “is not to transact 
any business with a company not authorized in 
this State. In the case of a claim against a 
company not authorized, it would be difficult to 
bring suit, and there are other inconveniences 
aside from the fact that there must be some 
good reason why these companies have not been 
admitted to transact business in Connecticut. 
We, of course, require certain standards of 
solvency before we admit any insurance com- 
pany to do business in this State. 

“Unauthorized companies have no advantages 
to offer the public which the duly licensed com- 
panies do not extend. The admitted companies 
are held responsible for all legitimate claims in 
each State in which they are licensed to operate. 
whereas the unauthorized company is not sub- 
ject to supervision or regulation, being beyond 
the law. 
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Contractor Is Liable 





Baltimore Court Holds Surety Is Not 
Released by Doing Additional 
Contract Work 

Battrmore, Mp., July 8—The Maryland 
decision on the liability of a bonding company 
in the case of the Reinhart Construction Com- 
pany and the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company against the mayor and 
city council of Baltimore. 

A paving contract was made with the City 
of Baltimore, the work being guaranteed for 
five years. The contractor refused to remedy 
defects during the five-year period. The city 
did the work and obtained judgment against 
the contractor and its surety. After the exe- 
cution of the contract and bond, the city asked 
the contractor to add twelve other specified 
alleys, and the contractor consented and did 
the additional paving. 

The court of appeals held “that the surety 
was not released from liability on the original 
contract by the agreement to add the work 
on the other alleys. 

If the surety could prove that perfect con- 
crete of the mixture specified, would not 
withstand the use put to it by the city, then 
there would be no liability under the guarantee 
clause, the court decision read. The contractor 
contended that the city had poured a concrete 
disintegrating chemical on the road. 


The Special Agent 

What is a special agent? From an exper- 
ience of twenty years I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that to be a success as a special agent 
it is necessary to be a combination of Solomon, 
Socrates, Will Rogers and Houdini. 

A Solomon, because of the wise decisions 
he is forced to make almost instantly and the 
wisdom he must display in selecting agents 
and business in order that his company may 
operate at a profit, in the territory under his 
supervision. 

Socrates, because of the knowledge he must 
have concerning all things, especially in locating 
hazards in manufacturing plants. He must 
have a pretty fair working knowledge of 
chemistry and must be an electrician of sorts 
as well as have a clear knowledge of the action 
of volatile oils so that he may see that buildings 
are properly ventilated. As an example, it 
would be of no use to have ventilation near 
the ceiling for gasoline, as the gas accumulates 
on the floor level and the ventilation should 
be there. 

A Will Rogers, because he must be enter- 
taining enough to make his visits looked for- 
ward to by the agents and those in his office. 
In other words, he must spread sunshine even 
while performing some disagreeable duty. 

And last but not least, he must be a Houdini, 
because he is often called upon to extricate 
his company from tight places sometimes 
brought about by the carelessness of someone 
else—By Norman D. Burke, Inspection News, 
National Union Insurance News Items 
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Politics 

FRANKForT, Ky., July 5—Harry B. Wilson 
of Irvine, Ky., will be the next republican 
nomtinee for county judge of Estill County, as 
he was unanimously endorsed by that party’s 
county executive committee which means that 
he will be nominated and most likely elected, as 
the county is originally republican. Insur- 
ance men are interested in this location inas- 
much as Mr. Wilson has just been re-elected 
president of the Kentucky Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 


John J. Wyland of Harland, Iowa, has been 
appointed agency supervisor for the State Au- 
tomobile Insurance Association of Des Moines. 


Agents Association Official Active in 








Fidelity and Deposit to Increase 
Capital Stock 


BattrmoreE, Mp., July 6.—Stockholders of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company at a_ special 
meeting this week approved the ‘'recommenda- 
tion of the board of directors that the capital 
stock be increased from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 
by the declaration of a stock dividend. 

By the transfer of $1,000,000 from surplus 
to capital, 20,000 shares of stock having a par 
value of $50 each will be created and distributed 
August 15 to stockholders of record July 31, 
1929. The dividend will be paid on the basis 
of one new share for each five held. 


This is just another step in the company’s ex 














| “Equitable 
| in Practice 





EQUITABLE 
Casualty and Surety Co. 


JOHN L. MEE, President 


as in Name” 


pansion program. 


“«. . . and the ball struck the 
caddie right over the eye, 
and Myrna told me it would 
have cost her nearly $300 if 
she had not had that new 
‘Sports Liability Endorse- 
ment’ on her automobile in- 
surance.””* 


Agents representing this com- 
pany know that they have the most 
modern policies and the fullest 
coverage to offer. That knowledge 
brings sales confidence and wins 


recognition from clients. 


Our executives are agency- 
minded in all their dealings with 
producers. Most of them have 
themselves been agents and are 
thus equipped to give agents’ prob- 
Ims careful, personal and under- 


standing attention. 





: * Mr. John L. Mee, Pres. 

: Equitable Casualty & Surety Co. 
2 Lafayette St. 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Mee: 

I am interested in learning more 
about the ‘‘Sports Liability Endorse- 
ment’’ you have originated and about 
the advantages of your company. 
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Connecticut Casualty Business 


State Companies Write 21.50 Per Cent of All Business 
Written in 1928 by Organizations Reporting 
to Commissioner Dunham 


Connecticut casualty companies wrote 21.54 
per cent of all casualty business written in 1928 
by the companies reporting to the Connecticut 
State Insurance Department, according to an an- 
nouncement made this morning by State Com- 
missioner H. P. Dunham. The same companies 
wrote 39.87 per cent of the casualty business 
written in Connecticut during 1928. 

All casualty companies made a total under- 
writing gain of $18,226,001.99. In 1927 there 
was an underwriting gain of $3,911,443.10 and in 
1926 a gain of $1,677,046.02. The returns for 
1925 indicated a loss of $5,486,042.11 from un- 
derwriting operations. 

Interest and rents earned by all companies 
during 1928 totaled $47,709,941.81, as compared 
with $40,912,253.89 for 1927. 

Investment gains in surplus decreased sharply 
from $66,192,145.41 in 1927 to $51,644,736.60 
for 1928, reflecting a depressed bond market. 
The total net gains in surplus amounted to $44,- 
759,852.42 during 1928, as compared with $52,- 
726,788.48 for 1927. 

Premium income in 1928 for all companies 
was $744,379,596.43 as compared with $695,382,- 
767.61 for 1927. The corresponding figures for 
Connecticut companies were $160,323,831.99 for 
1928 and $157,675,528.31 for 1927. 

The total admitted assets of all companies 
increased from $1,055,057,328.64 to $1,179,001,- 
803.54. 

At the end of 1928 there were 41 life compa- 
nies doing business in Connecticut, six of which 
were Connecticut companies, 34 companies of 
other States and one of a foreign country. 
There were 94 casualty companies operating in 
this State, of which seven were Connecticut 
companies, 81 companies of other States and six 
companies of foreign countries. In addition 
there were three Connecticut life companies 
and seven life companies of other States writing 
casualty business. 


Accident Reporting Contest 


Fifty-One Baltimore Companies Are 
Entered in Baltimore Drive 

Bartimore, Mp., July 8—An inter-plant ac- 
cident reporting contest among Baltimore in- 
dustries has been inaugurated by the Baltimore 
Safety Council. Fifty-one companies, employ- 
ing 33,000 workers, are enrolled in the con- 
test, which will end on December 31. 

The purpose of the contest is to stimulate 
greater interest in the fundamental causes ot 
accidents and to focus attention on that group 
of non-mechanical accident causes. These 
causes are responsible for over 75 per cent of 
all injuries in industry. 

The annual report of the State industrial ac- 
cident commission for 1928 reveals that 87 per 
cent of all industrial accidents were due to non- 
mechanical causes. 
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Didn’t Urge Compulsory 
Liability Insurance 

Printed statements that the annual con- 
vention of the Automobile Association of 
America passed a resolution urging uni- 
versal enactment of compulsory liability 
insurance, have been denied by Leonard L. 
Saunders, secretary of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of the State of New York. Mr. 
Saunders today declared in a statement to 
the press, “The convention was enthu- 
siastic over the reception that the safety 
responsibility measure has received and 
passed in nine States. They did not en- 
dorse compulsory automobile insurance in 
any form. 











Central Surety Corp. Data 


List of Comparative Results 


Shows Large Increases in 
Three-Year Period 


Stockholders Get Booklet 








President Fleming Issues Message on 
Occasion of Issuance of Second 
Dividend 


In an interesting survey released in booklet 
form to the stockholders of the Central Surety 
and Insurance Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., 
a table of comparative results for the first quar- 
ter of 1927, 1928 and 1929 shows that at the end 
of the period in 1929, the admitted assets of 
the company were $3,805,469.25, an increase of 
more than 60 per cent. The gross assets for 
the same quarter are listed at $4,006,178.54, an 
increase of 64.5 per cent. 

The hooklet was printed on the occasion of 
the issuance of the second dividend of the cor- 
poration which was declared payable on July 1, 
1929, and includes President Fred W. Fleming’s 
report as of March 31, 1929. It contains a 
condensed financial statement as certified to the 
United States Treasury Department, as of 
March 31, 1929, a summary by States of mort- 
gages owned by the company and a schedule of 
bonds, in addition to the president’s message to 
the stockholders. 

The table of comparative results included in 
the survey follows: 


1927 
Net Premiums Written............. 593,034 .46 
Harmed Prema... .... oc ccccccccice 295,583 . 53 
Investment Earnings............... 9,523 .64 
GIES Op bce oas a oe erec eat aw wes 511,703.76 
RENE RS ool coe cee wnees 1,871,161 .27 
Ce ere ee 2,041,811 .66 


* End of first quarter. 
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Move to Check Burglaries 


Philadelphia Underwriters Are 
in Favor of Split Jury 
System for Criminals 





“Would Discourage Crime” 





Casualty and Surety Officials Say Plan 
Would Benefit Theft Risk 
Companies 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., July 9.—The recom- 
mendation made by the Pennsylvania bench at 
its’ annual convention for the inauguration of 
the split jury system at all criminal trials with 
the exception of murder trials, is heartily ap- 
proved by Philadelphia surety underwriters. 

The jurists, in offering the suggestion, de- 
clared that many retrials are caused and that 
in some cases there are miscarriages of justice 
by the present system where the unanimous vote 
of the entire jury is needed for conviction or 
acquittal. They said that the court calendars 
would be speeded up and that there would be 
more convictions if the split jury system was 
adopted. They suggested that a vote on the 
jury’s part of 10 to 2 be considered as a verdict. 
They also pointed out tht this system is already 
in effect in several States. 

Local surety and casualty company officials 
when asked whether the adoption of the split 
jury vote would have any appreciable effect in 
showing a lower loss ratio on burglary and 
fidelity losses, seemed of the opinion that such 
a move would to some extent have that effect. 

“Theoretically,” said one company executive, 
“the idea is very good. But as to what it 
would be in practice, I couldn’t say. However, 
I am in favor of the plan and believe that it 
would tend to discourage crime.” 

Where a vote of 10 to 2 is sufficient for con- 
viction, many now acquitted, they pointed out, 
would be convicted and their convictions would 
serve aS a warning to deter other would-be 
embezzlers from making the attempt. 

However, underwriters seem of the opinion 
that the majority jury vote would have a 
greater beneficial effect on burglary losses than 
on fidelity business. They point out that burg- 
lars are in most cases habitual offenders whose 
main fear is of “going to stir.” 

With their cohorts unable to secure a “hung” 
jury through bribing one juror or through plac- 
ing one of their friends on the jury, convictions 
would be more numerous. 


Vice-President Charles E. Heath of the 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company, New 
York, today announced that his company has 
been licensed to transact business in Alabama, 
Louisiana and Arkansas. 


First Four Months of 
In 


1928 crease 1929 Increase 
721,137 .76 21.6 896,193 .23 24.3 
563,007 .47 90.5 694,863 .98 23.4 

30,720 .64 222.6 53,631 .85 74.6 
618,435 .46 20.9 1,181,292 .43 91.0 
2,375,673 . 57 27.0 3,805,469 . 25 60.2 
2,435,302 .68 19.3 4,006,178. 54 64.5 


t Includes furniture and fixtures and other assets which are good but not admitted under Insurance Department 


rulings. End of first quarter. 
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THE 
EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 


Through its reinsurance affiliations the Excess Insurance 
Company of America can supply LICENSED REIN- 
SURANCE for Maximum Capacity Requirements 


for all Casualty and Surety 


Lines Excess 


and Share 


Executive Offices 


84 William St., New York City 
Telephone: Beekman 0890 
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FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


HONUUEELAUAUAUI TAUNTS 


Treaty and Facultative 


TT 


Re-Insurance Corporation 


of America 


60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Secretary 


H. D. BURROUGH 


President 
HORACER. WEMPLE 


TOTAL ASSETS $2,154,292.71 


WideTA TUNA TENANT 


DIVISION OFFICES 


Pacific Coast Department 


114 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Western Department 


172 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, IIlinois 





























SUCCESSFUL ANSWERS TO 
C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS 


The Question and Answer Series of the Chartered Life 
Underwriters’ Examination published in five installments in 
THE INSURANCE FIELD, aroused such intense interest 
throughout the country that in response to the many re- 
quests from our subscribers, we have reprinted it in book- 
let form, 


32 pages, 6” x 9”, crammed with absorbing fundamentals 
of the life insurance business, .including Life Insurance 
Salesmanship, Commercial and Insurance Law, Finance 
and General Educational features. 


This series does not purport to show perfect answers to 
each question, nor to indicate that the answers presented 
were the best that appeared on any paper, but rather to give 
representative answers. Many of the questions and prob- 
lems involved the use of judgment on the part of the can- 
didate. Accordingly, no hard and fast solution could be 
expected. Credit was given for the reasonableness of a 
candidate’s answer and the intelligence with which he ap- 
plied his knowledge. 


Single copy $1.00, postpaid 


Discount on quantity orders 


Send Your Order to 


THE INSURANCE FIELD CO. 


P. O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky. 
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Compensation Rates Rise 4.1 
Per Cent in Cal. 





Increase Results from New Legisla- 
tion Which Sets Weekly Recom- 
pense at $25 
The minimum rate for compensation insur- 
ance in California is to be increased 4.1 per 
cent, according to an announcement made re- 
cently by Insurance Commissioner E. Forrest 
Mitchell, who authorized the increase. The 
new rates which will be applied to all new, re- 
newal and existing policies, are to go into effect 

August 13. 

President C. W. Fellows of the Associated 
Indemnity Corporation, San Francisco, Calif., 
explains the cause of the increase in the fol- 
lowing statement: “New legislation which in- 
creases the amount of compensation from $20.83 
a week to $25 and a contribution of $300 to a 
special fund when a worker without dependents 
is killed while at work have resulted in the 
higher rates.” 


Metropolitan Casualty Opens Seattle 
Branch 5 

President J. Scofield Rowe of the Metropoli- 
tan Casualty Insurance Company, New York, 
announced recently that a new branch office, 
under the management of Alfred O. Stuberg. 
has been opened in Seattle for the supervision 
of all business in the State of Washington. 

The Metropolitan has also terminated, as of 
August 5, 1929, its general agency with Hansen 
and Rowland, former representative in this 
territory. 


Maryland Casualty Elects 

BattimoreE, Mp., July 8—The Maryland 
Casualty Company announces the election of 
John W. Donahue, resident vice-president of 
the Philadelphia branch office. as a director of 
the company, succeeding the late James L. 
Sellman. 

John K. Shaw, of Baltimore, was appointed 
to the executive committee to fil Ithe vacancy 
caused by Mr. Sellman’s death. 

Mr. Sellman has been resident manager of the 
Philadelphia office since 1900. In 1921 he was 
made resident vice-president. 


Revoke Drivers’ Licenses 

More than 67 per cent of the auto licenses 
revoked in New York State during the three 
weeks ending June 24, were owned by drunken 
drivers, according the figures of the State Motor 
Vehicle Department. Of the total of 204 revo- 
cations 138 were for driving while intoxicated. 
During the same period, there were 223 addi- 
tional suspensions pending further investigat- 


ng, 





_ Secretary W. Eugene Roesch of the Equitable 
Casualty and Surety Company, New York, re- 
turned to the home office Monday morning from 
Toronto where he spent the week-end. He left 
the city again Monday afternoon to attend the 
session of New England local agents at Bret- 
ton Woods. 
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Pays Unique Claim 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., July 9.—The 
Independence Indemnity has just paid a 
claim where the policyholder collected in 
a manner that was entirely contrary to 
the general effect of the policy when it 
was taken out. 

A woman automobile owner took out a 
large public liaility policy, the coverage 
to protect her in the event of injury to 
others. With her son driving, the car 
crashed and she was killed. Her executor 
sued the son for her death and, on the 
plea of the son, the suit was referred 
against the company. And the company 
paid. 














Bertram E. Gendar 
Head of the Lewis and Gendar Agency which 
has been appointed New York Representatives 


of the Southern Surety Company of New 
York. Mr. Gendar has branch offices in Brook- 
lyn and Manhattan. 


Aetna Starts Novel Newspaper Cam- 
paign 

Robert M. Ferns and Charles Forbell, known 

throughout the country as the men who wrote 

and illustrated the Peet 

newspaper advertisements, have been engaged 


celebrated Rogers 
to prepare a special series of insurance news- 
paper advertisements for agents of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company and Affiliated Com- 


panies. 

Under arrangements just recently completed 
a new series of advertisements done in the 
same clever, unique style is made available 
exclusively for Aetna agents beginning this 
month. 

There will be advertisements featuring 


practically every form of Aetna casualty in- 
surance and bonding protection, as well as the 
fire and marine lines of the Automobile In- 


surance Company. 
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Fatal Ontario Accidents De- 
creased in 1929 


Large Increase in Benefits Awarded 
in First Six Months of 
This Year 

The benefits awarded under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Ontario during the half 
year ending June 30th amounted to $3,991,696 
as compared with $3,515,124 during the corres- 
ponding half of the year 1928. The compen- 
sation for the half year amounted to $3,310,264, 
and the medical aid to $681,432. 

There were 41,515 accidents reported for the 
half year, 225 of these being fatal, as compared 
with 35,202 for the corresponding period of 
1928, with 275 fatal cases. 

The average daily benefit awarded for the 
half year were $26,635. 

The month of June, with 7,676 reported acci- 
dents, shows the high@st number for any month 
this year, and is an increase of 870 over the 
number reported in June a year ago. There 
were 36 fatalities in June this year, as com- 
pared with 37 in June last year. The benefits 
awarded during June amounted to $661,166 as 
compared with $536,962 in June a year ago. 

The total benefits awarded from the com- 
mencement of the Act fourteen years ago to 
the end of 1928 amounted to $70,468,049 while 
the total accidents reported during the same 
period numbered 719,307. 





Hoosier Casualty Organized 

Articles of incorporation have been filed with 
the Secretary of State of Indiana by the 
Hoosier Casualty Company of Indianapolis. 
The corporation has an intial capital stock of 
$150,000 and is formed to do a general casualty 
insurance business. The incorporators are C. 
W. Ray, M. C. Brackett, V. M. Ray, H. W. 
Ray, B. N. Belser and F. R. Wrege. 


IN SUMMER 


or in winter the representatives and 
policyholders of the Massachusetts 
Mutual enjoy not only the great re- 
sources and splendid facilities of this 
Company, but also that mutual counsel 
and co-operation which make every re- 
lationshp a definite advantage to all 
those who rely on our service. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 





More Than a Billion and Three-Quar- 


ters of Insurance in Force 
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SHIELD POLICIES 
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Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 


NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 


yVolen ie] 4 ks 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Ny? = Total claims paid 29 years ending 
December 31, 1928, $64,384,039.55 





C. A. CRAIG, President W. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE @ ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, National Building 
| NASHVILLE - - - TENN. 
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THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 

The real strength »f an insurance com ny is in the conservatism of its 
management, and tlie management of PH HANOVER is an absolute 
assurance of the security of its policy. 
Charles W. Higley, President Montgomery Clark, Vice-President 
J. G. Hollman, Secretary . T. Giberson, Treasurer 
F. E. Sammons, Asst. Secy. A. B. Gilbert, Asst. Secy. 
Home Office, Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St., New York 


























i | HOME FRIENDLY 


Insurance Company of Maryland 

















Forty-Fwe One of the Leading Legal Reserve Indus- 
Years of trial Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
Faithfal Companies in America. Reliable agents 
Service wanted in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Dela- 

. ware and the District of Columbia. 
1929 B. LEO TALLEY, Pres. Centre St. & Park Ave. 








CHARLES H. TAYLOR, Sec’y. | BALTIMORE, MD. 

















48 Years of ‘a 
Rieti $150,000,000 
Company 





A Complete Line of Policy Contracts 
Real Sales Aids for Representatives 


Excellent Territory available for 
General Agency Development 


Write 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 















































“Joe Jenks is a dandy golfer. He’s developed an approach that 

lays the ball right up to the pin.” 

“Yes, but his golf approach is no better than the one Reliance 
Life Perfect Protection gives him every day.” 

















Petras ESE 














ROTTEN ee nat 


THE | 


IHEALTH and ACCIDENT 
SALESMAN 


} As its name jimplies, this book is a practical | 
| manual for the use of the field man. It is just what 








Nem 


insurance companies and general agents have been 
seeking for themselves and their representatives. 
Agents and brokers individually will find that the 
material it contains will put money in their pockets. 


i THE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT SALESMAN points out 
that the possibilities of insurance salesmanship as a 
career, outlines methods of selecting and approaching 
prospects, explains how to make and close the sale 
and shows how to render follow-up service to policy- 
holders. 

| Health and accident insurance is a form of protec- 
tion that is constantly growing more important. The 
man who knows the product, understands the market 
and is able to use convincing arguments will succeed 
in selling it and will reap the reward in large com- 
missions. THE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT SALESMAN 
teaches you how to do this. The book is bound in 
handsome heavy cloth, pocket size, and costs only 
50 cents. Discounts for quantity orders. 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
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Baltimore’s Accident Toll 


Trafic Deaths for First Six Months 
of 1929 Jump 10 Per Cent Ahead 
of Last Year 
Battimore, Mp., July 8—With 78 traffic 
deaths in the first six months of 1929, Balti- 
more’s current toll of fatal accidents is more 
than 10 per cent ahead of last year, according 
to figures compiled by the police accident bu- 
reau. The total for the first six months of 1928 
was 69. The total of injured for the six- 
month period this year is announced as 2426, 

against 2229 last year. 

Among the fatalities this year, autos were 
responsible for 61 deaths as against 53 last 
year, this classification alone being responsible 
for all but one of the nine additional deaths 
this year. 

Deaths from motorcycles, trolleys, railroads 
and bicycles were virtually the same this year 
as last. 


Will Bond Post Office Workers 

Bonds for employees of the United States 
Post Office Department will be issued by the 
following companies which received authoriza- 
tion from the Treasury Department, according 
to an announcement made July 5: Lloyds Cas- 
ualty Company, New York; the Common- 
wealth Casualty Company, Philadelphia; West- 
ern Automobile Casualty Company, Fort Scott, 
Kan.; American Liability and Surety Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOUTHERN SURETY 
~~ | CO. OF NEW YORK 


| General Offices 
| 9th & OLIVE STS. ST.LOUIS, MO. 








Admitted Assets 


911,500,000.00 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile and Burglary 
Insurance. 








Let the Scuthern Serve You 
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Consolidated Indemnity Has New 
Forgery Bond 

The Consolidated Indemnity and Insurance 
Company is placing on the market its new 
Standard Forged Securities Bond. This bond 
has been particularly designed to cover the risks 
of banks, stock brokers and investment houses 
in connection with the purchase, sale, transfer 
or redemption of forged or stolen securities. It 
also contains entirely new protection against 
loss of bankers and brokers through guarantee 
of forged endorsements and assignments on se- 


George O. Smith Retires 





W.W. Gilmore Succeeds Coast Man- 
ager of London & Lancashire 





San Francisco, CAuir., July 9—Due to an 
automobile accident some weeks ago, George 
Ormond Smith has retired as Pacific Coast 
manager of the London & Lancashire, the 
Orient and the Law Union & Rock. William 
W. Gilmore, agency superintendent and assistant 
manager of the group, has been appointed to 









































succeed Mr. Smith. Mr. Gilmore is also ap- 
pointed vice-president and manager of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire Indemnity Company to suc- 
ceed Robert F. Bennett, who has resigned. Mr. 
Gilmore will also manage the Safeguard in 
Wyoming and Colorado. 


curities passing through their hands. 


Rolland R. Rasquin, executive vice-president 
of the Consolidated Indemnity and Insurance 
Company, announces that the company has re- 
ceived its license to do business in the State of 
Mississippi. 


Attention of General 
Insurance Brokers 


Do you realize the wonderful selling possi- 
bilities of Credit Insurance? Do you know 
that thousands of well-known Manufac- 
turers and Jobbers in every line—in every 
part of the country—carry policies of 


American Credit Insurance? 


Do you know that this broad protective service 
is endorsed by bankers? That it is extensively 
advertised? That it offers an exceptionally effi- 
cient Collection Service, through an organization 
of trained specialists operating in 12 strategical 
cities of the United States and Canada? 


Perhaps you know these things, but have said 
that Credit Insurance is too technical, too involved 
for you to handle. It is true that it requires a 
specially trained agent to sell our policies; but we 
have originated a plan by which a General Insur- 
ance Broker can function in co-operation with our 
regular agents—and make money doing it. 


Why not investigate the possibilities? Find out 
how many of your present clients are not protected 
by Credit Insurance, then write or ’phone any 
of our offices for full particulars of our plan. 


CThe AMERICAN 


ea Mt INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F.M° FADDEN., presipent 
Offices in all leading Cities: 


New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, Etc. 


In Canada: Toronto, Montreal, Etc. 
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Eq ae Casualty & Sar ee" 80 86 ay oo oe — _ rights) Pe Universal Ins. Co. 
Arthur Atkins Oe 2 85 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.. a 74 78 
7 ‘Mansfield & op es eee ete 55 60 Clinton Gilbert.........sssecsesers 82 85 United States Merchants & Shippers © 
"Gilbe t Elliot ys erica y Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 82 85 USGI IDOEE «6 oo'e co ocics vce snes 425 435 
Cinton Glieen ig BEd Micweysesses r oo Chas. Sincere & Co., Chicago........ 82 85 Virginia F. & M. 
a W. Fannin mee so erchr hates 13 1B National Casualty é MSIE ONT CHMMINE ou cciniaee oie.0-6 5.6.06 vie 130 140 
Fi > ty Phenix a Chas. Sincere & Co., Chicago........ 34 36 Arthur Atkins & Co., tp gO 130 140 
Re & Co., Battiond.........cccees 106 108 
Fidelity sid Casualty 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 220 225 
eae, RNIN MCSD, 5-0.0.0'ci0's nae one's 225 233 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 222 226 
— ae. Co. = re 4 : ‘ 2 ‘ 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........+- 39144 40% l 
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Westchester Fire Automobile Insurance 
Clinton Gilbert.......ccsscccccccoce 75 7 Conning & Co., Hartford,........... 575 585 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 76 79 é Lewis & Co., 1 Hartford » EROS 575 585 
onn, General Life 
: NEW ENGLAND DoF OCKS A Conning & Co., Hartford............ 2300 
B American Investment Securities Co, Lewis & Co., Hartford 2300 
: Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 27 a CSCS ; 
: H. D. Casual & Co., WA sarees 26 28 Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1035 1045 
: Boston Casualty Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1020 1035 
. Chas. A. Day & Co. Inc., Boston.... 18 22 Hartford Steam Boiler 
H. D, Knox & Co,, Boston.......... 15 20 Conning & Co., Hartford............ 790 809 
Boston Insurance (new stock) Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 790 810 
Chas. A, Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 885 910 National -Hire : 
H, my & Go» PI cscnvcecs 900 910 Conning & Co., Hartford............ 865 880 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 865 880 
has. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: Phoenix Insurance 
oe SEA SEP ARE ee Pie 96 Sepa Conning & Co., Hartford (rights).... 985 995 
uO oes Ge hi seteeeeees 305... Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 985 1000 
oN - 0., Boston: Travelers Insurance 
PSone Rive meenesesedeaeewohens a Sea Conning & Co., Hartford........... 1945 1965 
Cotenlen Gaia tile tee tere Lewis & Co., Hartland... .ccccceceds 1940 oes 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 490 510 Se ee 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 480 aeae : : 
Mass. Bonding & Ins. Co. (new) Firemen’s Declare Regular Quarterly 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 179 183 ae 1 
es Knox & Co, Boston.......... 180 190 Dividend of 542 Per Cent 
Vass. 1tie Ss ° . 
Chas: A. Day’ & Co., Inc., Boston.... 25 35 The Firemen’s of Newark has declared its 
i ay ig ey a ieee “ regular quarterly dividend of 5% per cent, pay- 
4 H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 40 45 able July 25, to stockholders of record as of 
2 New Hampshire Fire os i _ 
Chas. A, D ay & Co., Ins., Boston.... 685 705 July 17. This is equivalent to 55 cents per 
oid Colony faeurance ER. cc cccrees 690 710 share of stock of $10 par value, and $2.75 per 
as, ay & Inc., Boston.... 600 aes ; 50 par vz 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston Resewetene 500 eakes share on old stock of $50 iid value. 
Providence-Washington —_—_—— 
re A. Day & om Inc., Boston.... 865 885 y - 
H. D, Knox & Co., Boston.......... 860 875 N. Y. Indemnity Appoints H. M. 
Rhode Island Ins. Co. : 
9% 4 gee 37 40 Cubley New England Head 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Boston........ 36 39 * : 
Springfield Fire and Marine (new) The New York Indemnity Company has an- 
«ith, Dy Kno & Coy b onto evs soos rn = nounced the appointment of H. M. Cubley to the 
nit ife and Accident Ins. \ iti - 
a. i cee on bee... e “ position of manager of the New England De 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 47 49 partment with offices at 40 Broad street, Boston, 
= m HARTFORD STOCKS Mass. Mr. Cubley, who is a native of N. Y. 
etna Casua: an jure . . 
Conning & Co., ae... 1850 1900 State spent several years in the claim department 
Acta fire Insurance. se eeeeeeeeeees 1859-1900 of the New York Central Railroad after leav- 
mning & Co., Hartford............ 735 745 in larkson College. H i 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 735 745 ; gc . C — f e entered the aareanae 
Aetna Life Ins, Co, , business in 1923 as assistant superintendent of 
Lewis & Co, Hartford.s.010....1/21 1278 1283 ‘Claims for the Royal Indemnity Company. 





CLINTON GILBERT 


Will Buy or Sell 


Globe & Rutgers 
U. S. Fire Insurance 
American Surety Co. 
Aetna Life Insurance 
Niagara Fire Insurance 
Aetna Fire Insurance Co. 
Great American Insurance 
Providence Washington Insurance 





Inquiries Invited 


CLINTON GILBERT 


Established 1890 


Members Unlisted Securities Dealers Association 
Members Association of Bank Stock Dealers 


120 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephones: RECtor 4845 and 8720 
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Fur Burglary Rates Reduced 





National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters Announce 
25 Per Cent Cut 

Effective July 8 a reduction of 25 per cent 
in the burglary rates covering pelts, furs and 
fur garments has been announced by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under-- 
writers. This insurance covers loss by burglary 
from within stores, factories, etc. In recent 
years the losses on this class of merchandise 
have decreased considerably and a review of 
the statistical data for several years showed 
that the reduction could be made at this time. 

At the same time the matter of protecting 
buildings against burglars by means of iron 
bars, doors, gates and shutters was considered. 
This “secondary iron protection” is installed 


‘in such a way that burglars must set off the 


burglar alarm before attempting to break 
through the iron works. Because this takes 
time the guards from the alarm company have 
plenty of time to arrive on the scene to cap- | 
ture the burglars. Buildings so protected suffer 
few losses and the present discount of 20 per 
cent was increased to 30 per cent where the 
standard iron protection is installed in accord- 
ance with the standards of the National Bureau. 


Half Yearly Production 

Early reports on insurance writings for the 
first six months of 1929 show the following re- 
sults with corresponding amounts for 1928: 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, 1929, $14,589,911, 
1928, $10,447,347; Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, 
Va., 1929, ordinary, $5,971,500, group $3,029,- 
500, 1928, ordinary, $7,190,617, group, $1,810,- 
000; Imperial Life, Toronto, Ont., 1929, ordi- 
nary, $21,940,432, group, $269,000, 1928, ordi- 
nary, $21,273,512; Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Chicago, 1929, ordinary, $200,851,520, 1928, or- 
dinary, $186,639,888; Rockford Life, Rockford, 
Iil., 1929, ordinary, $3,165,660, 1928, ordinary, 
$3,370,117; Northwestern Life, London, Ont., 
1929, ordinary, $6,274,301, group, $1,064,500, 
1928, ordinary, $7,840,774, group, $587,455; 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Penna., 
1929, ordinary, $63,745,000, 1928, ordinary, $67,- 
004,000. 


St. Louis Bar Wars on Ambulance 
Chasers 

Ambulance chasers have again been barred 
from the St. Louis City Hospital. The latest 
order against the solicitation of damage suits 
from patients at the hospital was issued on 
July 6 by Dr. Elbert J. Lee, superintendent, 
after a flock of ambulance chasers and their run- 
ners had descended on the institution to obtain 
signatures for damage suit claims from some 
of the thirty-eight persons who were injured 
at the St. Louis Union Station on July 5 when 
two trains collided. 

The St. Louis Bar Association at the last 
session of the Missouri Assembly was unsuc- 
cessful in its attempts to curb ambulance chas- 
ers. It had proposed a law that would invali- 
date any agreement signed within thirty days 
after an injury. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 


Actuarial 


Independent Adjuster 











| LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. || 
Representing 








Actuarial 





Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations 


28 CHURCH STREET 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 


Consurine AcTuARizs 
Insurance ACCOUNTANTS 


ou 
Richerd Fondiller 75 Fulton St. 
Jonathan G. Sharp New York 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. | 
Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE — Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 




















HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee's 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 


JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


T. J. McCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swarts, C. P. A. 
Ww. L. Olayton 
EB. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 








L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 





128 North Wells Street, Chicago 














FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha Kansas City 











SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
Associate, British Institute of Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. O., 
Associate, Actuarial Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 


1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
LETTE PLL IER NE AA PILI TI IN TPE 











ADJUSTERS & APPRAISERS 
LIMITED 
Incorporated 1914—Dominion Charter 
Claim Adjusters for Insurance Companies 


UNDER ALL POLICIES 


465 St. John St., Montreal. 
Telephone Main 3300-2607 


11 Mountain Hill, Quebec City 


HEAD OFFICE: 


BRANCHjOFFICE: 


PRODUCING PERMANENT 
POLICYHOLDERS 


Embracing Sales Plans of 
144 Leading Life Underwriters 
This valuable new salesmanship book is 
divided into two parts, one designed especially 
for inexperienced life insurance solicivors, an 
the other for experienced life unde writers. 
The chapter titles are: 
PART ONE—FOR THE INEXPERIENCED 
AGENT 


inpeinent Prospect- a? ng the Transac- 
t' 


4 on 
Common Sense Ap-_ Selling Insurapce to 
proac. omen 
Meeting Objections Nailing Lapses at 
with a Smile heir Source 
Things to Know—Some to Forget 


PART TWO—FOR THE EXPERIENCED 
‘UNDERWRITER 


Setting a Definita Ideas Off the Beaten 
oal Path 


at 
Keeping Old Con- Programming Insur- 
tracts Bright ance 
Cracking Some Hard Newer Plans of Pro- 
Nuts tection 


Agency Building and Claims Service 
Producing Permanent Policyholders 


sets forth many proved plans and business- 
getting experiences of men who have made 
outstanding records in the life insurance busi- 
ness and are thus qualified to offer sound 
advice and suggestions to others. 


This practical work is substantially 
bound in cloth and contains 224 pages 


Price, $2 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 














R. M. MESSICK 


Consulting Actuary and Adjuster 


Flatiron Building 
DENVER, COLORADO 











Liability of Automobile Users 


for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A new booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liability 
Insurance. 

PRICES 


Single copy, 50 cents 
12 copies.... 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
2 “ . .. &75'100 “* .. 30.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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